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letters 


Dear Editor, 

We are writing to you as a group 
of artists living and working in 
East London. We wish to draw 
your attention to the fact that 
this year’s Open Exhibition at 
the Whitechapel Gallery is being 
sponsored by Barclays Bank. 

Barclays continues to be the 
major British bank operating in 
South Africa with millions of 
pounds invested in the vicious- 
ly racist apartheid system. 

We should not be confused 
by the support that Barclays 
lends to charitable and artistic 
organisations in this country. 
Such acts of apparent generosity 
not only represent the redirection 
of just a tiny part of the profit 
made by the bank from the 
exploitation of the people of 
South Africa, but also must be 
seen as part of a public relations 
exercise that seeks to conceal the 
criticism that would end such 
involvement. 

It is wrong that the White- 
chapel, with its history of sup- 
port for progressive ideas, should 
continue to accept money from 
Barclays. It is particularly wrong 
given the multi-racial nature of 
the community in which the gal- 
lery is based and on whose 
support the long-term future of 
the gallery depends. 

We call on all artists and 
organisations to withdraw their 
work from the exhibition and 
we ask all visitors to the gallery 
to write to the director express- 
ing their objection to the White- 
chapel’s policy. 


Yours Sincerely, 
Paul Rutishauser 
L. Leon 

A.B. Minnion 

P. Dunn 

Ray Walker 
Duncan Brown 
Barbara Joseph 
Paul Butler 

Dan Jones 

D. Rochfort 


C/o The Basement St George’s 
Town Hall Cable Street London 
El 


Dear Editor, 
We refer to the letter of Ms 
Vairburn and Ms Attwater pub- 
lished in the August/September 
issue of ‘Race Today’ and wish 
to reply as follows. 

In the published letter of 
complaint the reader is led 
to believe that the Law Centre 
worker refused to record det- 
ails of the arrest. This is not 
true. The worker did take 
jnitial details and asked for 
a fuller account to be written 
down and handed to the Law 
Centre. Such details reached 
us by 5.30pm, half an hour 


after the phone call. Attempts 

were made immediately to trace 

the arrested person, but without 
success. What surprises us is that 
the complainants did not phone 
up to ask whether we had been 
able to find out anything fur- 
ther. 

We would like to stress 
that we do record details of 
arrests from people who wish 
to come forward as witnesses 
and will follow these up as 
far as possible. However, in 
order for effective action to 
be taken in these circumstances, 
witnesses should obtain as much 
information as possible and in 
particular, 

1. the numbers of the individ- 
ual officers and/or the regis- 
tration number of any ve- 
hicle, 


2. the name of the arrested per- 
son (who if possible should 
shout this out. 


3. the police station to which 
the arrested person is taken. 


When such information is 
available the chances of tracing 
the arrested person are greatly 
increased. 

We trust that ‘Race Today’ 
will publish this letter and will 
in future attempt to find out 
whether the information pub- 
lished by it is true, particularly 
When the competence of a 
named person is called into 
question. 


Yours faithfully, 

Brixton Community Law Cen- 
tre Limited 

506 Brixton Road 

London SW9 8EN 
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THE STATE OF THE BLACK WORKING CLASS 


In this issue of Race Today we concentrated our focus on sections of the black working class. We have 
relayed, through interviews, the precise conditions under which Ford line workers, Transport workers 
and Health workers labour. We have analysed the sharp changes in the textile industry which has 
disgorged hundreds of Asian workers from its bowels and on to the dole queues. 

We have proceeded by way of direct interviews wherever possible, because we share the view “that 
they [the workers] can alone describe with full knowledge the misfortunes from which they suffer 
and they and not saviours sent by providence can energetically apply the healing remedies for the 
social ills to which they are a prey.’”1 

On reading the interviews, we are clear what the misfortunes of black workers are not. This is the 
Ford Asian worker.’”’ There are white racists [in the workforce] but we don’t take any notice’’. This 
attitude, mercilessly concrete, deals with the question of racism by which so many blacks and whites 
exist socially, morally and, in some cases, economically. 

That there are racial attitudes within the national workforce is clear from the quote; that they can 
be elevated into a principal issue is highly suspect. Black workers recognise this racism, have their 
eyes on it, are sharply aware of it and fight it on a day-to-day basis against fellow white workers. 
But in the face of the enemy the slogan appears to be: 

“Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re’. 

““Moderate in tone, strong in content.” 

Listen to the health worker: “‘! am not for the black and white business. We all suffer the same 
thing”. It is not that there were not racially prejudiced whites in the pay dispute alongside her, but she 
had it well in hand. 

Hopefully we have got this issue of racism in proportion. Now, the question is posed, what is the 
central issue facing the black working class at this juncture. Again, we must remain faithful to the 
interviews. 


Health Worker: ‘‘How can someone live on £45/47 a week?” 
Ford Worker: “I can’t afford to run my life on a three or four day week’s money — only taking home 
a fae! 
Bus Conductor: ‘‘We work now strange and irregular hours. . . and the pay is quite low — £70 per 
week. 
Asian Textile Worker: Unemployment. 


The unemployment of the Asian worker in textiles explains the wage condition of the Health worker, 
the Ford worker and the bus conductor. The fierce competition for jobs provided by the millions of 
unemployed keeps down the wages of those at work. The best example of this is the seven month old 
health workers’ dispute. The government, the employer, refused to budge from the 6 per cent guide- 
line even though all morality was on the side of the health workers. 

The attitude of the government could be summed up as follows: “If the health workers did not like 
the 6 per cent, they could leave the job’. And, of course, there were thousands of unemployed workers 
waiting to replace them. 

This low-paid condition is not interminable. The existence of that elusive term “government pay 
guidelines’ means that a challenge to low-pay poses a challenge to state policy. And the workers are 
prepared for it. The health workers were, the water workers were and so were a host of others. These 
challenges are led by the union leadership and time and again the Trade Union bureaucrats have 
marched the workers to the brink and back again. Once more, the interviews. 


Health Worker: “I don’t think the TUC handle this 6 per cent rightly”’. 

Bus Worker: “I would put it down to our general hostility to the union.” 

Car Worker: ‘‘Another reason for leaving is there’s no union and no unity among workers here. The 
top union leaders are a joke man.” 

Textile Industry: ‘“The experience of the Asian workers’ involvement in the unions has been a soul 
destroying story of betrayal and sell outs.” 


Thus the issues have been identified by the black working class — not racism principally, but the 
struggle against pauperisation and the Trade Union leadership which vacillates on this key question. 


Race Today Collective 
March 1983. 
Note 1: A Workers’ Enquiry by Karl Marx 


MORE 
TTAGCKS ON THE 


ALTER RODNEY 
BOOKSHOP 


by a Race Today reporter 
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On the morning of February 10, shortly 
before 10am, Jessica Huntley, proprietor 
of the Walter Rodney Bookshop, dis- 
covered that the shop window was 
sprayed with racist slogans. ‘We are 
coming Reds’ ‘National Action Party’ 
‘Wogs Out’, ‘Niggers Shit’ ‘Coons Out’ 
were some of the slogans scrawled across 
the window. 

Within minutes a woman reporter 
from the local Ealing Gazette entered 
the shop. She told Jessica Huntley that 
she had only just received a telephone 
call at the paper, and the caller claimed 
responsibility for the attack. He identi- 
fied himself as a member of the National 
Action Party and assured the reporter 
that it was the beginning of a new cam- 
paign and they would “strike again soon”’. 

Jessica called the Ealing Police station 
and spoke to a PC Green. He informed 
that the CID did not deal with “these 
matters” and it was a matter for the uni- 
formed officers. He then promised that 
he would get someone to call to look 
into the matter and see what could be 
done. 

Later Inspector Denham and Sgt. 
Dean arrived on the scene and met Eric 
Huntley. Dean asked Eric his name and 
Eric requested that he (Dean) identi- 
fy himself. In the course of a brief 
conversation, Eric claims that he had, 
on two occasions, to tell the officers to 
calm down, that they were not dealing 
with youths on the streets but respon- 
sible adults. He describes the behaviour 
of the officers as ‘“high-handed”’. 

Denham soon told his colleague, 
Dean, that they were wasting their time 
and walked out. 

Again, Eric called Ealing Police station. 
It was 11.35am and he spoke to a Sgt. 
Hunter who claimed to be officiating 
at the Commander’s office. He reported 
to Hunter on the “high-handed” attitude 
of Dean and Denham which complained 
Eric “‘was not conducive to a proper 
investigation of the attack’’. 

At 2.15pm Det. Sgt. Kennedy and 
a PC Baldwin arrived. They remained 
for about four minutes before leaving 
when they told Eric Huntley that they 
would be looking into the matter. “At 


least’, said Eric, “| expected the officers 
to note the National Action Party’s 
warning that they would strike again 
soon”. 


Three days later, on March 16, the 
National Action Party terrorists struck 
again. At 4.50am that morning the Ealing 
Police telephoned the Huntley’s home 
informing them that the shop windows 
were smashed. Both Eric and Jessica 
arrived at 5.30am and met an officer 
there. He claimed that he had heard the 
sound of crashing glass and he was on 
the spot in 10 seconds, by which time 
the assailant had disappeared into the 
morning. 

Later that day a Sgt. Gamage turned 
up to investigate. His first question to 
Eric Huntley? 

“Do you know who did it?’’ This was 
followed by, “Did you speak to any of 
the neighbours?” 

Eric Huntley informed him that since 
1977 the shop had been a target for 
fascist attacks and requested information 
as to whether there was a special depart- 
ment at the Ealing police station dealing 
with racial attacks. Gamage did not 
answer and went off to speak to neigh- 
bours. Later Eric discovered from the 
neighbours that Gamage’s investigation 
contained two basic questions. 

“Do you know which naughty boy did 
the book shop?” 

“‘Do you have any idea who did it?”’ 
Eric and Jessica then penned the follow- 
ing letter to the Home Secretary. 


“Walter Rodney formerly known as 
Bogle—L ‘Ouverture Publications situated 
at 5a Chignell Place was the object of 
successive attacks by racist and fascists 
on the 13 and 16 January 1983. The 
second attack on 16 January shattered 
the show window. Attacks on the book- 
shop go as far back to 1977 and have 
continued intermittently ever since. 

On this occasion the politically 
motivated perpertrators and not common 
vandals telephoned the local paper 
admitting the first attack and promising 
further action. They have kept their 
word we will not sit idly while our lives 
and property are put at risk without 
any evidence offered on the past of 
your police in apprehending those re- 
sponsible for the attack.” 


The following reply was recieved from 
the Home Office and signed by a 
JB Duke-Evans. 


“Thank you for your letter of 24 Janu- 
ary to the Home Secretary to which | 


have been asked to reply. We are sorry 
to hear that the attacks on your premi- 
ses have been renewed. As the Home 
Secretary made clear in his foreward to 
the report of the Home Office on Racial 
Attacks, he is extremely concerned 
about attacks of this kind. Chief Officers 
of police share his concern. The fore- 
word indicated the lines of action to be 
pursued by the government, the police 
and the community against those 
attacks. 

As you will know from your earlier 
correspondence with my colleagues, the 
investigation of individual offences was 
a matter for the Chief Officers of pol- 
ice for the area concerned not the 
Home Secretary. 

You may appreciate the difficulties 
which investigation of incidents of this 
sort in question can present: however 
diligently they are pursuade the necessary 
evidence for identification of offenders 
may be simply be lacking if the offence 
is committed swiftly without warning 
at night and without witness. But we 
understand from the _ police that 
their enquiries into the incidents at your 
bookshop are continuing in pursuit of 
every possibility of detecting those 
responsible. 


J B Duke-Evans 


Bogle—L’Ouverture Publications and The 
Walter Rodney Bookshop organised a 
public meeting locally on February 
22 and 70 people attended. The speakers 
emphasised the constant stream of 
attacks against the shop and the failure 
of the police to find the perpetrators. 

The meeting agreed to picket the 
local police station and more than 80 
people turned up to this activity on 
Saturday 26 February. 

Those are the facts or at least some 
of them. It is known that local fascists 
groups meet in the Ealing area. These 
groups organise terrorist cells to attack 
property and person of blacks and radi- 
cals. The police know it, the victims know 
it, in fact it is commoncurrency. Yet the 
police insist on seeking out ‘naughty 
boys’’. It is unthinkable that such at- 
tacks could be waged against established 
authority without a systematic crack- 
down by police officers. 

Attacks on The Walter Rodney Book- 
shop cannot be allowed to continue, 
and one must agree with the proprietors 
when they assert that they are not pre- 
pared to “sit idly by’’ while the police 
pursue the “naughty boy” line of 
investigation. 
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PUBLIC.MEETING PUBLIC MEETING PUBLIC MEETING PUBLIC MEETING PUBLIC MEETING 


THE SOCIAL CRISIS 
IN TRINIDAD 
AND TOBAGO 


Thursday 24th March, 1983. 

7.30pm 

at 

Clapham High Street Methodist Church Hall, 

Nelson Row, 

Clapham Common, 

London SW4. 

MAIN SPEAKER: DAVID ABDULLAH — Executive member and Treasurer of 
the Oilfields Workers Trade Union, Trinidad & Tobago. 

Chairman: Darcus Howe — Editor of Race Today 


Nearest Tube station: Clapham Common (Northern Line) 
Buses: 35, 45, 155, 88, 37, 137. 


Organised by the Alliance of 
the Black Parents Movement, The Black Youth Movement 
and the Race Today Collective. 


165 Railton Road Herne Hill London SE24 OLU 
Tel: 01-737 2268 
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Repression in Kenya 


During January and February 
1983, 69 students from the 
University of Nairobi and Ken- 
yatta University College will 
appear before the Chief Magis- 
trate charged with “taking part 
in a demonstration, the pur- 
pose of which was “to excite 
disaffection against the govern- 
ment of Kenya.” (Section 57(1) 
of the Penal Code). Conviction 
on this sedition charge carries a 
maximum penalty of 10 years in 
prison. The students have been 
in custody since early August, 
1982. 

Those charged formally have 
repeatedly been denied bail. 
Some have been denied essen- 
tial medical attention. Most are 
unrepresented. Legal fees are high 
and there is difficulty in getting 
lawyers to act on these cases, 
particularly after the detention, 
without trial, of lawyers who 
have involved themselves in pol- 
itically sensitive cases. There is 
no legal aid scheme in Kenya. 


For further information con- 
tact: Committee for The Release 
of Political Prisoners in Kenya, 
76 Stroud Green Road, Finsbury 
Park, London N4 3EN Tel: 01- 
272 4889. 


Newham 8 Campaign 


Eight Asian youths aged 15 — 
2| were arrested on Friday 
24 September 1982. The youths 
were arrested after a series of 
violent attacks upon Asian scho- 
olchildren by white thugs. In 
one particular incident, 60—70 
white youths with iron. bars 
and sticks went on the ram- 
page in East Ham and Manor 
Park areas looking for Asians 
to beat up. 


All eight youths allege that 

they were abused by the police, 
and one was hospitalised for 
several days as a result of an 
alleged police assault. 
For further information, future 
activities and speakers, please 
contact the Defence Campaign 
at: The Sikh Temple, 97A 
Roseberry Avenue, East Ham, 
London E12. Tel: 555-333) 
(day) 534-1640 (evening). 


Newton Rose 


Readers who followed the New- 
ton Rose case in 1982 will 
remember that the Stoke New- 
ington police, as part of their 
crude attempt to defuse the 
campaign to have Newton's 
conviction quashed in the House 
of Lords, arrested Newton five 
days before the House of 
Lords met on June 14 and 
charged him with GBH over 
an incident which had taken 
place about a month earlier. 
The case was so weak that 


the DPP should have thrown 
it out before it got to court. 
Nevertheless, on Thursday 24 
February 1983, Newton and his 
friend Elvis Yearwood faced 
trial on four charges. 


1. GBH with intent 

2. GBH 

3. Assault occasioning actual 
bodily harm 

4. Possessing offensive weapon 
After a trial lasting two 


.and a half days the all-male, 


all-white jury, after retiring 
for less than one hour, acquit- 
ted Newton and Elvis on all 
of the GBH and assault charges. 
The judge had earlier instructed 
them to drop offensive weap- 
ons charges. 


Colin Roach Campaign 


Colin Roach, a 21 year old 
unemployed black youth, died 
in the foyer of Stoke Newington 
Police Station on Wednesday, 
12 January 1983. The police 
issued a press release stating 
that they were satisfied that 
Colin had committed suicide 
and that there was no one else 
involved in his death. It was 
reported that a sawn off shot- 
gun had been found four feet 
away from the body and that 
Colin had died from a bullet 
shot through his mouth. 


The Roach Family Support 
Committee has been formed 
and a number of well-attended 
public meetings and demonstra- 
tions -have been held. A de- 
cision has been taken by sup- 
porters of the campaign to 
mount a picket outside Stoke 
Newington Police Station every 
Saturday from 1 — 3 pm. every 
month. Following demonstra- 
tions protesting the death of 
Colin, 49 people have so far 
been arrested. 


The campaign has put for- 
ward three demands: that an in- 
dependent public enquiry should 
be held; that all charges against 
those arrested on demonstrations 


ON THE 
CAMPAIGN 
TRA 


by Akua Rugg 


should be dropped, and that 
the £4 million pounds granted 
to the police by Hackney 
Council should be withheld. 
A coroner's inquest into the 
death of Colin Roach will be 
held on 18 April at St Pancras 
Coroner’s Court, Kings Cross. 
For further information, con- 
tact: Roach Family Support 
Committee, 50 Rectory Road, 
London N16, Tel:254-7480 


Philip King Campaign 
On Saturday 6 November, 1982, 
Philip King, a 15 year old black 
youth, was beaten up by Wal- 
thamstow police and charged 
with robbery. 

The charge arose out of an 
incident involving Philip defen- 
ding himself against a white 
youth who had racially abused 
him in a take-away food bar. 
White youth from the ‘Hunger- 
cure’ in Hoe Street to a Chinese 
take-away ‘Silvertown’ in Forest 
Road. Thinking the youth had 
run into the restaurant to find 
reinforcements, Philip did not 
follow him but instead jumped 
over a low wall adjoining 
the restaurant and hid in some 
bushes. 

There he was approached 
by three white men whom he 
thought were friends of the 
white youth. They proceeded 
to beat Philip up. There was a 
shout of ‘police’ and uniformed 
police nen appeared on _ the 
scene. Instead of coming to 
Philip’s aid, the uniformed police 
joined Philip’s assailants in at- 
tacking him. Philip found him- 
self handcuffed, bundled into a 


police car and driven to Ching- 
ford police station. 

Philip appeared at Waltham- 
stow Juvenile Court on Friday 
4 March. 

A Committee composed of 
his family and _ friends has 
mounted a campaign around 
Philip’s case, and held a well- 
attended public meeting on 
Sunday 27 February. 

For further information con- 
tact: 539-3890 or 579-7889 


Bangladesh Divided Families 

Campaign 
Abdul Wahid, a British citizen, 
has been trying for eight years 
to be re-united with his children. 
His four sons have been waiting 
for visas to join their father 
here since their mother died 
in 1973. 

Abdul Wahid has the right, 
under international law, to 
have his children join him 
here but immigration officers 
are not satisfied that his claim 
is legitimate. 

Abdul’s case is one of 
many divided families. The 
Bangladesh Divided Families 
Campaign was formed in April 
1982 to campaign for justice 
for all families wrongly refused. 
For further information con- 
tact: Aurora Sultana 061-678 
4742 (day) Caroline Beatty 
(O61-652-2532 (evening). 


Precinct 6 Defence Campaign 


in September 1982, the Precinct 
6 were convicted and sentenced 
on charges of ‘threatening and 
abusive behaviour likely to cause 
a breach of the peace.’ They 
have been involved in organising 
a political campaign against 
fascist attacks and police haras- 
sment in Leeds City Centre. 
The police have made a total 
of ten arrests of six support- 
ers of the campaign. Supporters 
were arrested for leafletting, 


collecting petition signatures 
and selling literature. 
The Precinct 6 Defence 


Campaign is demanding the 
creation of a ‘Free Speech 
Area’ in Lands Lane Precinct/ 
Dortmund Square. 

On Wednesday 16 February 

an Appeal Court in Leeds up- 
held a_ decision to imprison 
Les Haw and Mohan Pipial. 
They were arrested in July. 
They were walking in a group 
of seven when police ordered 
them to split up. When the 
youths protested one black and 
one white youth were singled 
out, handcuffed and taken away 
in a police-van. Neither was 
cautioned or told they were 
being arrested. Les and Mohan 
are the first two of the Precinct 
6 to appeal against their con- 
viction and sentencing. 
For further information con- 
tact: Precinct 6 Defence Cam- 
paign, C/o LAP, 59 Cookridge 
Street, Leeds 2. 
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| stood there in awe 

With a man in meh bedroom 

Seven feet or more 

He told me come hither and foil 
And all meh good linen he did soil 
He was so obscene 

There was ah man in meh bedroom 
So nasty and mean 

Singing to me God go save the queen 


Dipping in the royal perfume 

I’m telling you true 

There was a man in meh bedroom 
And just for a rendevous 

And | thought it was you 


Without 
Malice 


Chorus: He big just like you but younger 
He thick just like you but stronger 
He lingay | like you but harder 
He lay-lay2 like you but badder 


There was a man in meh bedroom Chorus: 
He came on the bed doo-doo3 , 
And I took him for you. 
Calypso Beat een 
2 | have suffered great indignity 


The palace guards 

Were playing hop-scotch in the yard 
Abandon the throne 

Me with this perfect stranger 
The jewel was in danger 

For | was alone 

With a man in meh bedroom 
Loaded with broom4 

Yes this malodorous urchin 

On top ah meh bed was perchin 
Like a cock-a-doom 

A man in meh bedroom 

Sorry dear ah misconstrued 


From this commoner 

Instead of being free in London 
He should be put in a dungeon 
Under the tower 

There was a man in meh bedroom 
Enjoying the view 

This vicious immoral scoundrel d 
Son of acommon mongrel 
Scared me through and through 
There was a man in meh bedroom 
Your input was overdue 

And | thought it was you 


he Guardian, one of our treasured 

i national newspapers and a British 

institution, saw fit to inform its 

readers about the existence of a popular 

Trinidad calypso released during the recent 
Carnival season. 

The Calypso in question satirises her 
Majesty’s experiences with Michael Fagan and 
is titled ‘Phillip Dear’. The Guardian diarist, 
having teased his readers, concluded that the 
words were unprintable. As good republicans 
we thought otherwise. Here is the unexpur- 
gated version, footnotes and all. 


When | took him for you Chorus: 
Phillip my dear 
Last nite | thought was you in here Chorus: neice 
illic telat 1. Lingay is the local terminology for 
Working for good ole England | 3 cng end thie 
Missing out all the action In Buckingham 2. Lay-lay: to swizzle in thick liquid 
Dsioe gee ene BEGG Tesi 50 Ue 3. Doo-Doo: a term of endearment 
Finer gs ge hare ea poe plunge g 4. Loaded with broom: well-stacked! 


Wearing your shoes 
Trying on the royal costume 


he parents of the young 

black children who died 

in the New Cross fire have 
discovered that ‘The Voice’ 
(London’s first black newspaper) 
can be ominously silent when it 
wants to be. 

The parents were moved to 
reply to an article in that paper 
29.1.83 headlined Deptford Fire’. 
The reporter informed that the 
ecumenical service held to com- 
memorate the 2nd Anniversary 
of the deaths was badly attended. 
In fact he described the turn out 
as “poor’’. The opposite was 
true. The parish church of St. 
Mary, one of South London’‘s 
largest churches, was packed to 
capacity and overflowing. A con- 
servative estimate indicated an 
attendance of 700 people. 


Riots & 
Camera Crew 


rixton police can be relied 

upon to invent their own 

laws. Sgt. L88 appears 
particularly ingenious at it. In 
the last few weeks members of 
Race Today Collective were 
engaged in making a film, part 
of which involved filming on 
Railton Road. The Collective 
chose a Sunday for that particu- 
lar scene precisely because they 
wanted to avoid any congestion. 
And so it was that on the day, 
when filming was in progress 
and not a pedestrian in sight, L8g 
intervened. Did the crew not 
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The Voice is Silent 


Displayed inside meh boudoir 
A tool made for agricu/ture 


The parents’ reply, addressed 
to the Letters Column, con- 
firmed these facts. “If you 
need confirmation of the public 
response, here is an extract from 
a letter written to us by the High 
Commissioner for Dominica who 
attended the service. ‘It was a 
moving and touching occasion 
and we would like you to con- 
vey our heart-felt sentiments to 
members of the Committee. . . 
However it was good seeing 
everyone and we were pleasantly 
surprised at the wonderful turn- 
Oli 

No one remembers seeing the 
reporter from the ‘Voice’ at the 
service and the parents’ reply 
is yet to appear, despite several 
promises that it would. Ah well, 
perhaps the letter got lost in the 
post. When in doubt, blame the 
GPO. 


know that they were supposed 
to seek permission from the local 
police station to filmin the area? 
Brixton was a sensitive area, he 
added, and camera crews caused 
riots. L88 was sent packing, but 
it is of interest to note that 
responsibility for riots have now 
shifted from McNee’s ‘outside 
agitators”, to L88’s “Camera 
Crews”. 


Labour in Chains 


ritish readers of Race 

Today will hardly have 

heard of Burns Bonadie. 
He is, in fact, the secretary of 
the Caribbean Congress of Lab- 
Our. 

The American Institute for 
Free Labour Development has 
anticipated that by 1983 Bonadie 
and his Caribbean Congress of 
Labour will be “the chosen 
instrument as the voice of 
Caribbean Labour in Regional, 
Hemisphere and_ International 


Developmental bodies’’. 

All this sounds innocent until 
one discovers precisely what the 
AIFLD is all about. The US 
Senate Committee Report on 
Foreign Relations in 1968 des- 


cribed that organisation thus: 
“The AIFLD has become the 
principal instrument of the US 
government for supplying techni- 
cal assistance. education and 
training, and social projects to 
Latin American trade unions’, 
and its principal aim is that it 
“would work to build the type 
of trade union movement whose 
workers did not challenge the 
American corporations in Latin 
America. Rather they would de- 
demand a fair return on invest- 
ment for ali investors’’. 

There you have it. Burns 
Bonadie’s organisation will re- 
cieve from the AIFLD, S383, 
850 US dollars in 1983. Whether 
he is able to protect American 
corporations at so cheap a price 
is hardly likely. 


Corruption in Trinidad 


nother name unfamilar to 
fhe" readers is one John 

O'Halloran. No, he ain’t 
Irish. He became Minister of In- 
dustry and Commerce in Trini- 
dad’s first national government 
in 1956. He was known by 
all and sundry as the‘late Prime 
Minister Eric Williams’ right 
hand man. And what an industri- 
+43 and commercial wizard he 
turned out to be. What has 
long been suspected among 
Trinidad’s population is now 
public knowledge. Long after 
O'Halloran ceased to be a 
Minister, Prime Minister Williams 
continued to give him carte 
blanche to negotiate interna- 
tional contracts. Sam P Wallace, 


an American, was awarded the 
contract to build a _ multi- 
million dollar Racing Complex. 
The contractor has now confess- 
ed that he paid ‘OHalloran $1.4 
million US bribe in order to 
secure the contract. O'Halloran 
also negotiated contracts for an 
oil company, a sewage system 
and several others in the multi- 
million dollar range. Local gossip 
has it that he raked off the 
TOP on all of these. What is 
not gossip is that he was named 
as an executor in the late Dr, 
Eric Williams’ will. Hardly surpr- 
ising, since he contributed enor- 
mously to Williams’ estate. Half 
of $1.4 million is $.7 million. 
Not bad on one contract eh! 


THE STATE 
OF THE BLACK 


WORKING CLASS 


In these four articles we turn our attention to what black workers are thinking and doing in the 
manufacturing and service areas of industry. We feature bus workers in London Transport; 
health workers in the National Health Service, after their crushing defeat; Ford line workers 
and finally, we trace the development of Asian workers in the textile industry in Bradford. 


Life 


On The Buses 


After looking for work for a year and a half, | was 
finally employed by London Transport. | am 26 
years old. | applied for a job as a bus driver and 
they put me through a short driving test in one of 
their radio cars, a red ford escort. At the end of the 
test the instructor said | was a bit heavy-footed, 
but they would soon get me out of that and that | 
had the job. 


They called me in after a further nine months. 
What had happened was that London Transport 
had no money, but were recruiting in anticipation 
of receiving some money from the Greater London 
Council. | got a letter saying | was to go to Chis- 
wick which is where they train drivers and conduc- 
tors. My training involved driving a bus for three 
weeks around London. | hated it, so just before | 
took one of my last assessments | turned to the 
instructor and said | had had enough. He looked 
quite disgusted. | wasn’t prepared to take on the 
responsibility for driving a bus with a lot of people 
on it. 

While they were showing me the door, | rushed 
upstairs and applied for a job as a bus conductor 
and | was accepted. A week later | was back at 
Chiswick, this time to train as a bus conductor. 

| was trained for two weeks. | took a test no one 
should fail. You have to add up columns of figures 
and you have to travel around with a senior bus 
conductor when you work a bus with his assistance. 


@ @ 
Working in a Garag 
| was assigned to Camberwell bus garage where | 
am at present. | joined in June 1981. At the 
garage there is the engineering staff but generally | 
do not have anything to do with them, then 
drivers and conductors who make up the bulk of 
the employees. There are the inspectors who are 
responsible for the administration, paying out the 
wages, drawing up rotas. At the head is the garage 
manager responsible for the running of the opera: 
tion. In all there are 200 conductors and drivers 
at the garage. 

Now, | was not assigned to a route straight 
away. You are placed on a list of spare conductors 
and drivers. If someone doesn’t turn up to work or 
is on holiday then one of us on the spare list would 
fill in. Each day you are allocated to a certain 
route and invariably it means getting those jobs 
and shifts which others do not want to do. As a 
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spare | was getting the really early or very late 
shifts. | got only 10 hours notice so | could not 
plan my life in any way. | worked in this way for 
practically a year. 

Then | went on the rota. There is a duty roster 
for your route and barring changes, you can organise 
your life for up to a year or two ahead. You 
generally work three shifts — early, middle and late 
turns. An early shift can start around five in the 
morning, the next around midday and the last 
begins around four or five in the afternoon. We 
rotate around these shifts so one week you'll be 
getting into the garage early in the morning, the 
next week you might be the last to sign out. When 
|! am on early | walk to work as | live nearby, but 
there is a staff bus which picks you up from your 
house and it takes you home for the last shift. | did 
that for a year. 


Conditions 


In the beginning, just the fact of having a job 
was good enough for me. | was unemployed for a 
year and a half. It meant that at the end of the 
week | had some money in my pockets, so | wasn’t 
paying any attention to my work conditions initially. 
Then soon things started to tell. One of my biggest 
gripes became the members of the public, especially 
since | was operating the 159. You couldn’t get 
away from the rudeness, their readiness to abuse 
and insult you. 

It can be a hazardous job. You are put in the 
position of having to police the bus. The fares 
are very high and that’s why the public is generally 
hostile. Then it is my responsibility to discover who 
is or who isn’t a child fare. If someone overrides you 
have to get the extra money which invariably causes 
problems. Most of the time | try to avoid these 
situations. That is a general law among us conduc- 
tors. It’s safer. 

In our garage about one quarter are blacks and 
there is not a single black inspector. 

After a year on rota, there was a big shake-up. 
When | first came into the job, the Greater London 
Council (GLC) gave L.T. a large sum of money and 
the fares were cut. This led to the controversial 
court case in which it was decided that what the 
G.L.C. did was illegal. The money was taken back 
and in turn services were cut and fares put up. A 
lot of buses were taken off and in some garages 
whole routes disappeared. People like myself, who 
had just come into the job, suddenly found that we 
were back on the spares list as there weren't enough 
duties to go around. 

We are represented by the Transport & General 
Workers Union. It’s a closed shop. | had been there 
a few weeks when | got a message to go to see the 
union secretary and he gave me some forms to 
sign. Apart from the times when | pay my union 
levy | don’t have any contact with them. After 
making enquiries, | found out the date for one of 
the branch meetings from the union board and | 
went along. | was the only one who turned up, 
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besides the three union officials. I’ve been to two 
other meetings and there was one other person 
beside myself. 

Apart from these ordinary meetings, there are 
extraordinary ones at which more workers attend. 
There was a Fair Fares campaign waged against the 
cuts, and we had a special meeting to discuss what 
we were going to do. It was held inside the garage 
in the games room and about seventy people turned 
up. We knew that once we lost the money then our 
jobs would follow. After a lot of discussion, we 
agreed to strike for one day, though a lot of us 
felt that it would make no difference as London 
Transport would save on wages, fuel and the like. 
We felt there should have been more effort put 
into really disrupting London Transport. The strike 
was decided by the union leadership. 

As a result of the cuts no one lost their job 
directly. What happened was that when workers 
realised that they were going to be back on the 
spares list they chose to leave rather than return 
to irregular working hours. 

We now work strange and irregular hours on 
buses that have been around for at least 20 years 
and the pay is quite low — £70 per week. The wage 
goes up only if you work overtime or if you work 
on your rest days. Then you might take home 
£100, but at the end you know you have worked 
it. Now, there is little, or no overtime or work on 
rest days. This has particularly damaged those who 
have taken out mortgages on what they thought 
was a pretty permanent level of wages. 


Day of Action 


During the health dispute involving nurses and 
ancillary workers, there was talk of a day of action 
in support of the health workers, and it was said 
that we were going to be on strike. None of us ever 
attend union meetings and there was no discussion 
between the union officials, and the workers at 
the garage. Then a meeting was called and about 
4O of us attended. Even before the meeting started 
there was a lot of shouting and arguing. Everyone 
had come to the meeting after reading in the press 
that we would be striking, and there was a feeling 
that we hadn’t been consulted. Our shop stewards 
had met at the London Bus Conference and had 
taken the decision, as our mandated representatives, 
to strike. Added to this, there was a further deci- 
sion that those who didn’t strike wouldn’t be 
penalised. It was left to the individual conscience 
whether we strike or not. 

Soon it became clear that directive or no directive 
our garage would not strike. | would put it down 
to our general hostility to the union. It was so 
strange because the newspapers, especially the 
Evening Standard, were telling us more about the 
decisions that were being taken on our behalf than 
we were finding out from the union representa- 
tives. There was further confusion when there was 
another decision which said that we were not strik- 
ing but we would take action in sympathy between 


midday and 2pm on the Day of Action. We were 
not to run buses into Central London during that 
period and we would, instead, work the compen- 
sating mileage so no one lost any money. The buses 
ran as normal. 

Right now, | am going to a series of meetings for 
people interested in the union which discuss how 
the union works. When the officials talk about the 
workers it comes over like the pastor and his flock 
Its all very distanced with the officials behaving 
like missionaries, out to convert the wayward. But 
its going to take more of a radical and democratic 
approach from the union, otherwise we are going 
to see our jobs whisked away from beneath us and 
there won't be a thing any of us will be able to do. 


Health Workers 
After The Strike 
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by Leila Hassan and Pat Dick 


Norman Fowler, Secretary of State for the Social 
Services has announced his government’s proposals 
that ancillary work in the National Health Service 
— catering, portering, washing up, cleaning jobs 
and laundry jobs done by some 70,000 blacks 
(mainly women), a third of the total workforce, 
should be given over to private companies. 

This action is clearly aimed at inflicting a fur- 
ther defeat on a section of the population, black 
women, which has grown in power and influence 
since its arrival in Britain’s hospitals some 30 
years ago. 

For nine months these black women were 
strikers, picket liners, spokeswomen — the driv- 
ing force in a struggle which by its tenacity, 
was able to win to their side hundreds of thous- 
ands of workers, black and white, skilled and un- 
skilled, powerful and not so powerful. The strug- 
gle, which was waged through the established 
union organisation, under the leadership of the 
TUC, seemed at one point certain of victory. It 
ended in a resounding defeat. 

‘Race Today’ spoke to black women ancillary 
workers at Dulwich hospital where 60 out of 
774 NUPE members are black women, and at 
St Giles hospital half the workforce are black 
women. We interviewed them three months after 
the end of the strike to find out, in concrete 
terms, what this defeat has meant to them. 

The demand of the 33 week old dispute was 
for a 12% wage rise, against wages assessed at 
half the average wage and below the poverty 
line. In many cases black women are the sole 
earners in their families. 

“How can someone live on £45/47 a week. Rent 

is £30 and you have three children to look 

after it’s disgusting”. 
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“Before this last rise (before the strike) | took 
home £51 and some pence a week.” 


“! work from 8am ’till 59m and for three 
days a week from 8am — 9pm. 74 hours in all. 
If | work 40 hours a week | get less than £45, 
74 hours | get £95.67p. | am the only wage 
earner and none of the two children have 
jobs’. 


“£64.20p if you work 40 hours. That is the 
basic wage for a health worker grade 3. | have 
to work six days a week to take home £72. Six 
days a week, one day off, and | am a one parent 
family. Many more like me work in the health 
service and we work jolly hard as well”. 

All the workers we spoke to believed that they 
would win the 12%. For months they struck, 
picketed and demonstrated. For many of them 
it was the first time they had ever been involved 
in such action, the first time they had directly 
confronted the public with their plight or taken 
action with fellow workers black and white. They 
readily took part in any union decision for action. 

‘It was the first time | have been on a picket 

line in all my life. | never feel embarrass because 
we were only trying to see if we could get our 
rights or get more money. .. 

The patients and visitors said it’s a shame. 
Girls and boys you do work very hard and 
you do need the money. | hope you get it. 
There was no bad feeling’. 


“The laundry workers were on strike for two 


months. Some days we would picket for one | 


day, sometimes two days, sometimes three. 
We would picket from six in the morning to 
six at night. We would do an eight hour shift. 
We were black and white on the picket line, 
men and women. We would ask people not 
to cross the line. If they did we called them 
blacklegs. White and black doctors, nurses and 
consultants crossed the line. The general idea 
was to stay out for a decent settlement. Some- 
times there were 50 or more of us on the line.” 


“The nurses all worked while we were on strike, 
They do all the work and all the catering. It 
was hardship. One week you would be on a 
half day strike, another you are out for a day 
so we got short pay. The union didn’t give us 
anything”. 

“We went on about ten or more demonstra- 
tions. We went to Brighton, to other hospitals, 
we linked up with smaller hospitals, we marched 
to the area health authorities. We marched 
all over London. We would march on days 
we were striking, leave midday, have a speaker 
and then go home.”’ 


“I’m not for the black and white business. We 

all suffer the same thing. | wouldn’t say there 

was any conflict between us and the white 
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workers. We get co-operation in doors with 
“our husbands and children otherwise if they 
didn’t support us couldn’t go and march”. 


As the dispute raged on it appeared impossible 
that the workers would lose. The ancillary work- 
force was united, morale was high; public opin- 
ion, moral authority were on their side. More and 
more nurses were joining the strike. More impor- 
tantly, they had the militant support of other 
sections of workers with national stoppages by, 
among others, miners, print workers. On Sept- 
ember 22 over 120,000 workers marched through 
Central London. The interests of nurses and an- 
cillary workers appeared to be the same. 


“NHS unions would resist attempts to split 
nurses from other health workers” (Financial 


Times). 


By November, the Royal College of nursing 
had accepted the government’s 2 year settlement 
and agreed to call off the dispute. 7.5% for the 
nurses, 6% for ancillary workers with 4% in 1984. 
The TUC then caved in and it was all over. COHSE, 
aware of the feeling of its members made some 
militant gestures by refusing to accept the deal. 
Ancillary workers were furious. They felt be- 
trayed by the TUC and the nurses. 


“We were fighting with the Royal College of 
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Nursing; we were fighting with the nurses 
but they wasn’t fighting with us at all. | don’t 
think the TUC handle this 6% rightly because 
the fault is from 22 September when they call 
a one day strike. They should call an all out 
strike and they would get better support.. 
and the pay dispute would be better off.” 


“We were on strike for seven months. It was 
a hard and very long fight and unfortunately 
as a result the TUC completely sold us out 
. . . | personally feel quite bitter... 1! think 
that we should have asked our unions to de- 
cide that the fight will continue”. 


“The government and ministers know that 
ancillary workers are more low paid than any 
other workers in the NHS or in. this country 
and we are living below the poverty line, and 
never yet has the government offered us any- 
thing. The result today is that | am really dis- 
gusted and | feel we should have fought for 
more. We should never have accepted what 
they are throwing in our face.” 


“Everytime we have a shop stewards’ meeting 
what | will say to my secretary is to try and 
fight it because it is not the nurses doing dirty 
jobs it is the ancillaries, and without us the 
nurses couldn’t function, so it’s we keeping 
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the nurses, doctors, the patient and all that 
is part of the health service. The whole thing 
seemed like a waste of time. | wasn’t tired 
love but after the nurses give in there was 
no point”. 


What does the 6% rise really mean in terms of 
concrete increases? 


“Not much difference. 50p in my take home 
pay at the end of each week. If the shift includes 
Saturday and Sunday about £65. . . £54 if 
we don’t work Saturday and Sunday... . 
Our pay is low and we thought more or less 
that by striking we would be better off but we 
are worse off”. 


“Some of us have families to support with 
the mortgage, the light bill, the gas bill. They 
soon going come turn off me gas ‘cause me 
no have no money to pay.You can’t live by 
working. £62 and some pence at the end of 
a 5 day way week — more if you work Sat- 
urdays and Sundays”. 


A meagre increase is not all that such a defeat 


has meant. All the workers we spoke to were 
unanimous that since they returned to work after 


the strike they have been working harder. 


“Of course they don’t change the hours. You 
still have to do the same amount of hours. We 
start quarter past seven and work ‘till quarter 
past four, but we work harder in that time. On 
each ward, before the strike you had two 
orderlies and one domestic, three in all. Most 
times now you end up with only two. The two 
of you have to do three people’s work”. 


“There is more work in some places because 
you've got to leave your place of work and go 
and cover somewhere else. | do everything 
on the ward — washing up, hoovering, mop- 
ping and giving the patients their tea when 
they are short of orderlies. In areas where there 
were two or three people doing the work, there 
is now one and they find an excuse not to 
replace staff. Supervisors ask you to do things 
that are not in your contract. You do it orce 
and then you are lumbered with it.”’ 


“We are not talking just about moving around 
from place to place, we are talking about what 
we used to do before the strike. We come back 
and are doing more work because there is not 
as much people as what used to be. If people 
leave for any reason they just don’t replace 
them. The union can’t do anything about us 
having to work harder. Before this cropped 
up they had a meeting already and they said 
it is going to be passing through a very hard 
period and we'll just have to cope with it. 
People will be bouncing on other people’s 
heads so you just have to carry on... .”. 
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From Sun=-up 


To Sun=down: 
A Day in the Life of an Asian Ford Worker 


Mr K. Kahn was born in Pakistan on the border 
with Afghanistan. He’s cagey about his age: he says 
he’s “too old’’. His friends say he is 36; he looks a 
little older. 

He has worked at Ford Langley, the truck plant 
on the outskirts of London by Heathrow airport, 
for just over four and a half years. He has recently 
taken redundancy ard left Ford. This interview 
took place two weeks before he left the company. 


Q. When did you come to England? 


| came here in 1974. Why? Why does anybody 
come here? | thought I'd live better here. Not now. 
Besides my sister and uncle lived here. | got married 
my wife is from Mombasa — and we have two 
children: 3% and 2%. 


Q. What time do you get up to come to work? 


About 5.30am — my wife and children still sleep. 
There’s no time for breakfast. | just shave and get 
in the car, about 6am. It’s better to leave early 
and miss the traffic. | live in Clapham, nearly 30 
miles to work. 


Q Why do you work such a long way from home? 


When | started at Ford in 1978, we used to live 
with my father-in-law in Southall, a few miles from 
the factory. Before that | worked in a laundry: 
from the adverts it looks like better wages and 
better conditions at Ford. 


The Council rehoused us in Northold during 1979 
and we had straight away lots of trouble. Constant 
harassment from fascists. Bricks through the win- 
dow — oneshowered my baby daughter with broken 
glass. We had NF slogans painted on the door. It 
was all in the local papers — even in the ‘Sun’. 


Then we got an offer for a flat in Clapham from 
the GLC. We were so glad to get away we would 
accept anything. So that’s where | live now — a one 
bedroom flat (we all sleep in the same room). 


Q. Have you tried to get a job nearer home? 


| asked for a transfer to Ford Croydon — much 
nearer home. But the Personnel at Ford never gave 
an answer. They don’t care less. 
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Q. What time do you get to work? 


Now | get to work about 7.15am. | used to get a 
lift with eleven other blokes in a van — we used to 
get to work about 7.45am — it cost me £7 a week 
and we were all Ford workers but the van had an 
accident. 7.15am very early? Yes — but | have to 
miss the traffic. So | park the car in the factory car 
park, walk a third of a mile to clock on, go and 
change into my overall by my locker and then go 
in the canteen and have a cup of tea. This morning 
| sat by myself and thought about my problems — 
especially money. Sometimes | sit and talk with a 
friend. 


Q. Are you ever late for work? 


Very rare. If I’m late — lose money — so how can | 
support my children? 


Q. Are you scared of the Company — is that why 
you come on time? 


Scared? Yes of course. If you come late too often 
they discipline you. Some people get sacked. 


Q. What time do you start work — and what 
exactly is your job? 


The bell goes at 8 o’clock — start about five minu- 
tes later. My job is to build the chassis of the truck. 
| work with three other workers. First | read the 
Job Shipper to see what type of truck it is — what 
length, what special attachment. Then | put a big 
chain round the middle of the correct length side- 
member which is lying on rollers on the floor 
where it is delivered by the fork lift. A sidemember 
is the steel girder, about 1% inches thick, 1% foot 
wide and between 9 foot and 20 foot long, that 
makes up the side of the truck chassis. Then | 
hoist it up in the air on an electric pulley, and pull 
it physically like a donkey 20 yards to the fixture. 
Then drop it down into the fixture. 

Next — fit the bumper bracket using nuts and 
bolts — fit it loose first, then tighten it with a power 
spanner in one hand and a spanner in the other 
hand. 


Q. Sounds dangerous 

That’s the main problem — every job risky. This 
morning | went to Medical with a bruised thumb 
off the job. Thespanner’s too short for the job and 
too often it slams round when you can’t hold it. 
Medical said it wasn’t serious — put on a bandage 
and sent me back to work as usual. 

After the bumper bracket | fit the front cross 
member (the steel girder that goes across the chassis 
joining up the two side members). It’s just the 
same — six nuts and bolts. Then fit the front spring 
bracket. Then the steering bracket — that’s done 
with rivets. 

Rivetting is the worst. The rivet gun is massive 
about 3 foot high like a horseshoe. It hangs on a 
balancer from the girders in the roof. | have to pull 
it down, get it round the rivet, get the rivetting 
heads lines up — holding down the steady pull the 
trigger. Tons of pressure go on the rivet and it's 
squeezed tight. It’s a lot of stress — they have to 
test the horseshoe for fractures every week but still 
sometimes the rivet gun fractures — bang — bits of 
metal flying everywhere like from a canon. A 
miracle no-one’s been killed. 


Q. Hard work! 


Long, heavy, risky. Every day | have back pain 
because | go up down, down, bend. . . And I’m 
tired, then go back on a long journey, then I’m 
with the children — so I’m tired physically, mentally, 
psycologically. 


Q. What do you do after fitting and rivetting the 
steering bracket? 


The rear bracket for the front spring — six or seven 
rivets: two on top. Then the fuel tank brackets. If 
the chassis is very long, one or two more cross 
members bolted to the sidemember. Then the front 
bracket for the rear spring — 4 bolts and 4 rivets 


fitting together with a cross member. And then the 
rear bracket to hold the rear spring — again 4 bolts 
and 4 rivets. 

It takes about half an hour: more for a long 
truck, less for a short truck. If | do fast work — 
donkey work — then | make time and sit down. 
But you can hurt yourself working fast — you are 
not so careful. We are supposed to do 15 jobs a day 
but usually we only do 12 or 13 trucks because 
sometimes parts shortage, sometime line breaks 
down, sometime someone switches it off, sometime 
no orders. 


Q. When is your first official break? 


Tea break — when it is? 9.50am. | get aroll and tea, 
come back, sit down. Sometimes play cards. There’s 
no chair, just a dirty bench. Then the bell goes at 
10am and the foreman comes round: ‘‘Come on 
lads’’ — that’s about five past. And back to work. 
Then we stop at 11am for relief break. Quarter of 
an hour — it’s for going to the toilet, but you have 
to go to the toilet when you need so we sit down 
and talk. Relief is important — quarter of an hour 
in the morning and same in the afternoon. No relief 
and you’d be finished. It’s a union agreement. 


Q. How about lunchtime? 


1 o'clock. | go to dinner in the canteen. Do | like 
the canteen food? Must be joking — too dear and 
horrible food compared to other canteen. But you 
have to fill your stomach. Takes fifteen minutes to 
get served and we only get % hour dinner break — 
first one queue for meat, then queue to pay. When 
you eat the dinner it’s already cold. So | often eat 
salad and fish. Then back to work at 1.30pm. 


Q. Have you had any arguments with the manage- 
ment today? 


Only a little one — it’s freezing cold and the massive 
door next to us stays open for the trucks to go out, 
which can make us sick — chills. | asked the Senior 
Foreman to get the door shut and keep a man on it 
to open and close it for trucks. He laughs but won’t 
do anything. Trouble is — the union is useless. 
There’s no unity — hopeless union. They can buy 
most of the union people anytime. The union is 
just not enough strong. 


Q. Why? 


There’s too much right wing in the union. They 
never think what the workers want. 


Q. Why do these right wing people get elected 
shop stewards, convenors and union officials? 


Because too many workers think in right wing way. 
And because of our circumstances: because the 
right wing have the power and can promise to do 
things for you, people vote for them. They think if 
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they don’t, the right wing can make things worse 
for them. 


Q. Going back to your day — what time do you 
finish work? 

| wash up about 4.20pm. The toilet is one place, 
the locker is another, the clock for clocking out 
another. Then we crush round the clock, and when 
the clock clicks to 4.30pm there’s always a big fight 
to clock and get away. Then | walk to the car park. 
Then the long drive home: | get home about 6pm, 
take a bath, watch some TV, talk to the wife — 
find out if any emergencies — see how children 
doing and eat dinner. 


Q. Do you help with cooking, washing up, house- 
work? 


That’s my wife’s responsibility. Sometimes | put 
the children to bed. 


Q. What kind of programmes do you watch on TV? 
| like news and current affairs programmes and 
medical programmes. Often | discuss about political 
situation, unemployment and so on with my wife. 


Q. Do you go out in the evenings? 


Very rare — no money. Sometimes to visit relatives. 


Q. You're leaving Ford — taking redundancy — in 
two weeks. Why are you going? 


mm woscow 
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Why leaving? | can’t afford to run my life on a3 or 
4 day week’s money — only taking home £67. 
Even on a 5 day week (39 hours) | only take about 
£73. We've been on short time for nearly two 
years. My debts are going higher and higher. I’m 
3 months behind on the rent. And in my opinion 
in the next 3 or 4 years this place will close down. 
So you have to think of your future. They’re giving 
me a couple of thousand — very little — but | can 
pay my debts. Another reason for leaving is there’s 
no union and no unity among workers here. The 
top union leaders are a joke man. 


Q. You say there’s no unity — what about racism? 


There’s racism in the management: if you want 
progress you must be white. There are one or two 
black foremen now but they are very few. Higher 
up: none. Among the workers — on the line with 
the hardest jobs we’re mostly Asian and West 
Indian: there are a few white racists but we don’t 
take any notice. 


Q. What are you feeling about leaving Ford? 


| am glad to leave a horrible management. But sad 
to leave my partners who | worked with. About 
Ford? The Ford Motor Company is a big company 
controlled by very mean people. They just want to 
see their own interests. They don’t care about 
workers. 


Q. Finally, what time do you got to bed? 
About 9.30pm. 


The Textile Industry 


And Asian 


Workers In Bradford 


by Yusuf Ahmat, Ali Hussain, Tarlochan Gata Aura and Andy Clarke 


Thousands of Asian workers live in Bradford, 
West Yorkshire. It has been the centre of the British 
Wool Textile Industry since the beginning of the 
19th century. The history of the textile industry, 
in general, accurately reflects the anarchy and 
chaos that is capitalism. It has played a key role in 
colonial expansion and has been central to the 
British economy. Until recently, the vast majority 
of Asian workers has been employed directly in 
this industry, comprising a significant proportion 
of its total workforce. The massive increase in un- 
employment amongst all workers has affected the 
Asian workforce disproportinately, as the Wool 
Textile Industry attempts to rescue itself from 
annihilation in the face of severe competition, and 
the general crisis of world capitalism. 

Men from the Indian-subcontinent started com- 
ing to Bradford in small numbers in the late 50’s 
in search of employment. Most of them found jobs 
in the Wool Textile Industry, mainly as labourers 
and machine operatives, doing the ‘dirty’ jobs in 
the primary wool combing process. The textile 
industry was, at that time, still the single most 


important employer in Bradford, accounting for a 
third of all employment in the area. Wool was the 
largest textile sector in the city and, within it, the 
worsted trade (which is basically a superior material 
made from the longer, finer part of sheep’s fleece), 
rather than woollen trade dominated. 

There are essentially four main processes involved 
in the manufacture of worsted wool-combing, 
worsted spinning, weaving and finishing. Firms in 
the industry were organised into sub-sectors which 
corresponded to these different stages of the manu- 
facturing process. A typical wool-sorting firm 
would encompass the processes of wool-sorting, 
that is the separation and grading of different 
qualities of wool, a skilled non-mechanized job; 
washing or scouring where the graded wool is 
washed to remove various impurities (a filthy and 
arduous job which involves standing about in water 
for prolonged periods of time); carding and comb- 
ing, where the washed and graded wool is disen- 
tangled into fibres of different lengths and textures 
and made ready for spinning. This process is carried 
out by giant combs, which workers have continually 
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to feed with wool. The next stage would take place 
in a spinning firm, where the fibres were spun into 
yarn, the processes involved being drawing, rov- 
ing, spinning, twisting, and winding. The last stages 
in the manufacturing, weaving and finishing, were 
done in separate firms. Neither the machinery nor 
the dirty and often dangerous conditions of work 
had altered much in the industry in the previous 
100 years. 


Post War Decline 


In the period immediately following the Second 
World War, the textile employers were faced with 
increasing competition, both from competitors 
in Europe as well as the newly independent coun- 
tries of Africa and Asia. The employers were sad- 
died with old machinery, as well as a better organ- 
ised and militant working class, which increasingly 
preferred jobs in industries with better wage struc- 
tures and working conditions to those in the textile 
industry. Productivity had to increase if the industry 
was to survive. This could only be done by either a 
massive reinvestment in new machinery and/or a 
reduction in labour cost. It was into this situation 
that the Asian workers entered the Wool Textile 
Industry. 

Initially, the problems employers had in recruit- 
ing suitably cheap labour were resolved by the 
recruitment of European immigrants, mainly re- 
fugees from Eastern Europe. As firms re-equipped 
and invested in new machinery, it became imperat- 
ive that machines were used continuously in order 
to maintain a profitable rate of productivity. In 
general, an 8 hour day shift plus a short evening 
shift in some places were being replaced by a 12 
hour day shfit or a split shift and a 12 hour night 
shift. Traditionally, because it was possible to get 
away with paying them low wages, women here 
comprised a significant proportion of the textile 
workforce, but employment legislation prevented 
them from being employed on the night shift. Male 
white workers would not work the long, unsocial 
hours, given that alternative employment was 
readily available. 


The Introduction 
of Asian Workers 


Asian workers provided the solution. | he early 
immigrants wrote home to their brothers and 
friends saying that labour was required in the mills 
of Bradford. Thus started a steady inflow of men, 
mainly from Mirpur in Pakistan seizing the chance 
of earning a living which tne newly independent 
Pakistan could not afford them. This flow increased 
in the early sixties when vouchers limiting the un- 
restricted entry of black workers was introduced 
in the Commonwealth Immigration Act of 1962. 
At this time, the wives and children of these work- 
ers also began coming. The Asian community had 
started to establish itself in Bradford. It is interest- 
ing to note that in some firms, investment in new 


machinery only occured after management had en- 
sured the availability of an Asian workforce. 

24 hour running of the machinery and, with it, 
the permanent night-shift were being introduced 
into most firms at about this time. It was Asian 
workers who manned most of these shifts. A pat- 
tern was being set — women workers on the day 
shift and Asian workers on the night. This form of 
work organisation gave the employers the potential 
for increased productivity and profits. The indus- 
try witnessed a large sacle re-equipping of capital 
intensive machinery. 


This process continued into the 1970's. The 
employment of Asian workers in textiles went up 
and up, until in 1978 they represented 23% of all 
direct production workers in wool textiles in Brad- 
ford. It is perhaps important to bear in mind that 
while this increase in Asian employment was going 
on, the total number of production workers in- 
volved in wool textiles was falling. Employers used 
the entry of the new Asian workforce to break old 
patterns of custom and practice. For instance, 
most mills moved to time-rates from piece-rates 
with the recruitment of Asian workers. Also, effec- 
tively and deliberately, a segregated workforce 
was being created. In addition to the women/ 
Asian split on the day/night shifts, within each 
department a racial division of labour was created 
between white craft (the wool sorters, and dyers) 
and Asian ‘unskilled’ workers doing the labouring 
and machine minding jobs. This racial division of 
labour also surfaced in relation to the new mach- 
inery, with mainly Asian workers being employed 
to operate the new machinery. Also, there was 
hardly any Asian workers in certain manual labour 
jobs, such as warehouses or in non-manual super- 
visory jobs. Thus there was little or no contact 
between white workers and Asian workers at work. 

The presence of Asian workers in Bradford, then, 
provided a partial answer to the problems of the 
Wool Textile Industry, for several reasons: they 
were relatively low cost labour — not because of a 
deliberate undercutting of wages, but because of 
their newness to the factory system, and the fact 
that even the miserly wages in the Wool Textile 
Industry were relatively attractive to the prospects 
of unemployment back home. These economic con- 
ditions back home also ensured their willingness to 
work the long and socially unacceptable hours in 
often appalling conditions that the textile industry 
required. The craft divisions within the industry, 
and the success of the management in creating a 
racially segregated work-process, enabled them to 
carry out the changes in work organisation that in- 
creased productivity required. 

The racist attitudes of the union ensured a divi- 
ded and malleable workforce as a whole. 

The financial structure of the industry was chang- 
ing throughout this period. Many small firms were 
driven out of business, unable or unwilling (because 
of profitable alternatives) to keep up with the pace 
of technological change required of them to survive 
the competition. A lot of the smaller firms either 


closed or amalgamated with the larger firms. In 
addition, chemical multinationals such as ICI and 
Courtaulds, wishing to exploit the potential of 
mixing wool with synthetic fibres, moved into the 
industry. 

None of these strategies worked in terms of 
saving jobs. Jobs are clearly being lost as a result of 
changes in the level of productivity in a situation 
of falling consumer demand. In just 2 years, be- 
tween 1970 and 1972, output per head rose 50%. 
This figure is no doubt much higher now as a result 
of more recent changes in technology. The term 
‘declining’ industry that is used to describe the 
textile industry disguises the fact that until recently 
the level of production in the industry has not 
fallen, even though the general level of employment 
has declined drastically. What has happened is that 
with government assistance, firms have been en- 
couraged to implement programmes of drastic 
closures and amalgamations resulting in massive 
redundancies. 

So, rationalisation, amalgamation and new 
technology have not provided any answer to the 
employment problems of the Wool Textile Industry. 
A passing glance ai the ‘Telegraph and Argus’, (the 
local Bradford paper) tells the horrific stories of 
ever increasing shutdowns and redundancies, with 
Asian workers jobs being hardest hit. The solution 
that is put forward by both management and 
unions, in line with a host of other manufacturing 
industries, is import controls. For an industry 
which is primarily an export one, the nonsense of 
this argument is obvious and would doubtlessly 
result in further job losses as overseas competitors 
retaliate with similar measures. The attempt by 
both unions and management to emphasise foreign 
imports as the major reason for the crisis in the 
industry is a smoke-screen to disguise to the work 
force as a whole what the exact implications of the 
new technology are. Not that the workers are un- 
aware of what is going on. Demands for increased 
productivity are being made in those firms where 
no new technology has been introduced, meaning 
a constant pressure on those who are still at work. 


Technology — 
More Work Less Workers 


The massive decline in jobs throughout the late 
70’s, into the 80’s (the number of direct production 
workers in wool textiles as a whole declined from 
96,000 in 1970 to 37,000 in 1980), was accom- 
panied by a steady investment, in the region of 
£110 million. (25% of it public money, from the 
Wool Textile Scheme of Assistance). In effect this 
has led to the rationalisation of the industry with 
massive redundancies. The introduction of new 
machinery and techniques have resulted not only 
in the speeding up of processes. Those who continue 
to be employed are under the pressure of in- 
creased workloads, implemented by and largely 
because of the threat of redundancies and lack of 
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effective union resistance. As one Asian shop 
steward succinctly put it: ‘‘new technology equals 
more work, less workers.”’ The implications of new 
technology are essentially permanent job losses 
brought about by increased productivity. For 
unemployed Asian workers, in particular, the 
chances of finding employment seem particularly 
bleak. 

The apparent ease with which redundancies have 
been accepted by the workforce is symptomatic 
of the nature of worker organisation in the industry. 
The unions involved are the textile section of the 
General and Municipal Workers Union and what 
used to be the National Union of Dyers and Bleach- 
ers, recently absorbed by the Transport and 
General Workers Union, (significant proportions 
of the workforce however are non-unionized.) 

Traditionally these unions have the reputation 
of being bosses unions, more interested in represen- 
ting particular craft sections to the detriment of 
all others. The bureaucratic structure of these 
unions have militated against the participation of 
any workers — black or white. Their leadership has 
tended to be self perpetuating oligarchies, who 
have not exactly been renowned for representing 
the interests of their membership, and have often 
worked against their interest, particularly of the 
Asian members. 

The experience of the Asian workers’ involved in 
the unions has been a soul destroying story of be- 
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trayal and sell-outs. When the Asian workers first 
joined the textile workforce, they were generally 
ignored by the trade unions. They were not given 
any information as to their rights, nor did any of 
the ‘international solidarity’ that is trotted out 
regularly at union conferences ever surface. Asian 
workers repeatedly tell of how when they have 
taken any problems to union officials, they invari- 
ably take the employers point of view. The unions 
have come to be viewed as another arm of manage- 
ment. It is not surprising then that after a while 
a lot of Asian workers preferred not to join the 
unions on the basis that they did nothing at all 
for them. Asian workers have usually had to defend 
themselves at work without any help from either 
the unions or their white co-workers. In spite of all 
this, the number of disputes (unofficial) that Asian 
workers have been involved in has increased recently. 

As the confidence of Asian workers grow, 
through struggles, both in and out of the work- 
place, many of them are beginning to pose the 
question of independent organisation. Their ex- 
periences point logically in this direction. 
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Political Trials — What can we 
learn from the Bradford 12 
by Max Farrar 


Once again ‘Race Today’ fulfills its 
unique role of recording and analysing 
key moments in the formation and 
development of the black working class. 
Had the militants, white and black, who 
involved themselves in the United Black 
Youth League, and in the defence of 
that organisation, read and learnt from 
‘Race Today’ over the past decade, 
the trial of the Bradford 12 would have 
been a different matter altogether. 

For one of the lessons | wish to draw 
from the trial and the campaign is this: 
we can be sure that there will be many 
more-show trials of black. militants in 
the coming few years, and white social- 
ists will want to help in the campaigns. 
We will have to be quite precise from 
the outset about the role of white 
comrades in these campaigns. My 
position in the Bradford 12 campaign 
was that it was to be run by black 
people, and we whites were to confine 
ourselves to the bureaucracy. 

This position was the view of ‘Big 
Flame’, the organisation of which | was 
a member during the campaign. And it 
has some real merit. It stands in open 
antagonism to those white organisations 
which seek, with varying degrees of 
sophistication or lack of it, to impose 
their politics on black issues. Our ex- 
perience over the past ten years has 
made us frequently ashamed of our 
membership of the white left, as it 
parachutes into campaigns and orders 
the black working class to “unite and 
fight’’ under its banner. In contrast, 
our position was that we would act 


purely as a support unit under the 
political leadership of the black people 
in the campaign. 

It is now clear that there are several 
limitations to this position. The first 
is that ‘politics’ and ‘administration’ 
cannot be easily separated. Inevitably 
| was involved in political discussion, 
and it was no service to the campaign 
to water down my arguments in def- 
erence to the prevailing view. For in- 
stance, | copped out of the argument, 
which the ‘Race Today’ analysis high- 
lights, about the ‘self-defence’ line. | 
merely argued against the frame-up 
position and took the view that the 
question of ‘innocence or guilt’ should 
be avoided. The result was an incoherent 
mish-mash which often allowed ‘frame- 
up’ to co-exist with arguments which 
tried to support the politics of the 
UBYL. 

Secondly, this effort to keep out 
of serious political argument actually 
deceives the other comrades in the cam- 
paign even more than the overt efforts 
at political domination which come 
from the trotskyist white left. This 
deception contributes further to any 
tendency within the campaign to for- 
get that the prime task is political, 
and that the logistics of the campaign 
must follow from the politics. In the 
Bradford 12 campaign, politics were 
often the last item on the agenda, and 
the minutes of the meetings are elo- 
quent testimony to the number of times 
that “draft political statements’’ were 
deferred. 

But the third weakness of the ‘leave 
the politics up to the black people’ 
position is probably more important 
than these. It fails to recognise the 
radical shift in the terrain of black 
politics today. We have, in 1983, many 
years experience of active political 
and trade union struggle by masses of 
black people. We have a large layer 
of black militants with the experience 
of political leadership. It was signifi- 
cant in the Bradford 12 campaign that, 
apart from the odd “intervention”, 
the trotskyist left kept out of the cam- 
paign. They were given their marching 
orders by the black militants. The sit- 
uation today, therefore, should be that 
white militants offer their participation 
in black campaigns as political, as well 
as administrative, animals. The black 
comrades should lay down their posi- 
tion on the role of whites in the cam- 
paign, and the whites should make 
their positions clear. Thus, at the out- 
set, the political basis for co-operation 
is decided. The black comrades have 
the power and experience to do this, 
and the white militants must accept 
the result — which may well be, of 


course, that all whites, or whites with 
certain political positions, are not to 
be included in the campaign. 

One other lesson must be drawn 
from the trial of the Bradford 12. There 
needs to be much more debate about 
the role of radical lawyers. The central 
point is made in the ‘Race Today’ analy- 
sis: lawyers should be the servants, not 
the masters or mistresses, of the cam- 
paign. Unfortunately, this is easier said 
than done. ‘Race Today’ stands alone 
on the revolutionary left in its serious 
attention to the politics of the court- 
room struggles. The obsession with 
factory politics has made the rest of 
the left (with the exception of ‘Big 
Flame’) ignore struggle outside the 
workplace, and consequently when 
those struggles have reached the courts, 
the left has learned nothing. It was 
evident in the Bradford 12. trial that 
virtually all the militants, white and 
black, had no experience to draw on 
and were therefore putty in the hands 
of a poltiically astute solicitor at a 
famous London “‘left-wing” firm. At 
a memorable meeting in a dingy base- 
ment in London 10 January 1982, the 
last vestiges of a “self-defence” line 
for the defence campaign were squashed. 
In a voice whose timorous tones belied 
an iron will, we were informed that to 
reveal this line in advance of the court- 
room argument would destroy the legal 
defence for the Twelve. ‘Race Today’s’ 
response to this sophistry is perfectly 
right; but the campaigners lacked the 
confidence (or the conviction) to bring 
the counter-position into the open. 


Campaigns have to learn how to 
evaluate the judgements of the lawyers. 
It is very rare that people in campaigns 
have the equivalent skill to actually 
make all the legal judgements in the first 
place. This requires campaigners to give 
due weight to the lawyers’ skills. But 
there is an even greater duty on the law- 
yers to cut the bullshit. We should learn 
that the more often they say they are 
the servants of the campaign, the more 
often they praise the campaign after the 
victory, the more often they turn up at 
left-wing conferences, the more care- 
fully we should scrutinise their judge- 
ments. In the final analysis, success or 
failure may come down to the barristers’ 
ability to persuade a jury. That is a 
fine art, and some barristers are con- 
sumate artists. We should respect them 
for that. But we should not defer to 
them. 

The conclusion has to be that both 
parties educate themselves. Militants 
learn all they can about the law, and 
radical lawyers get off their high horse 
and learn about real politics. 
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Statement of the 


Government of 
Suriname 


In Suriname a process is going on 
aimed at building and strengthening 
a national economy and_ achieving 
a just and equal distribution of our 
wealth and of the products of our 
national efforts. After three centuries 
of dutch colonialism, resulting in a 
deformation of our society, it was 
necessary to implement structural chan- 
ges in order to serve the interests of 
the people. 

This repeatedly led to actions from 
the former economic elite aimed at 
reversing the process which had been 
started. On March 11 and 12, 1982 
an attempt at a military assumption 
of power could be prevented through 
the efforts and support of the people 
and the resolute behaviour of the 
military. Through tactful actions, the 
military confrontation which had sprung 
up in densely populated areas did not 
cause any loss of lives among the 
people. From that moment on, the 
activities to bring about a _ reversal 
of the revolutionary process were 
continued simultaneously on various 
fronts. These activities were aimed 
at frustrating a policy in the interest 
of a broad representation of the people 
and to prevent a far-reaching democra- 
tization of society. 

On December 7, 1982, 16 persons 
were arrested after the military au- 
thority had obtained incriminating 
evidence that a serious attempt would 
be made to take-over the state govern- 
ment. It has been established, from 
the confessions of a number of im- 
prisoned conspirators, that on Decem- 
ber 25, 1982 an armed assumption of 
power was going to take place, suppor- 
ted by mercenaries from abroad. 

In this attempt at assumption of 
power were involved: persons from 
the group which was sentenced for the 
attempted coup on the 11 and 12 March; 
persons from the group of defense 
lawyers of these conspirators; some 
owners of press-media; some Universi- 
ty teachers who tried to use student 
actions at the University to create 
an atmosphere of open resistance; 
a trade-union leader; a group of ex- 


Surinamese who left Suriname after 
the Independence and opted for Dutch 
citizenship. These people were instru- 
mental in the hiring of mercenaries. 
Besides, close subversive contacts were 
maintained with certain foreign com- 
panies and the Embassies of the Neth- 
erlands and the United States. 

The confessions made by the persons 
under arrest were a confirmation of 
the above mentioned. 

On December 7 and 8, the legal 
authority put an end to this, consid- 
ering the plans that were made would 
involve a lot of bloodshed. The Govern- 
ment of Suriname regrets the fact 
that in the process of preventing the 
conspiracy some persons were killed. 

Meanwhile, life in Suriname has 
been normalised and preparations are 
made to appoint a new civilian govern- 
ment. The Government will have as 
its central tasks the continuation, 
with resolution, of a policy aimed at 
social justice and a process of democra- 
tisation through which the _ highest 
decision-making power will be placed 
in the hands of a broad representation 
of the people within a _ foreseeable 
period of time. 

Part of the group of conspirators 
took refuge in the Netherlands where 
they linked up with an anti-national 
group. From there, supported officially 
by the Netherlands, they are given 
facilities on the official radio and 
television stations in the Netherlands. 
Radio Nederland World Broadcast plays 
a very evil role in this by means of giving 
daily verifiably incorrect information 
in prolonged broadcasts which are 
especially aimed at Suriname. The 
objective is to spread confusion and a 
sense of insecurity among the people. 
Some of the lies which were spread, 
were that there was a round-up of in- 
nocent civilians; that there were mass- 
executions and mass graves; that Cubans 
were involved in defeating the con- 
spiracy; that the Surinamese Govern- 
ment was acting under influence of 
the Soviets. 

The most far-reaching measure by 
the Dutch Government is in flagrant 
disregard of international norms and 
codes of conduct. The Netherlands 
unilaterally decided to suspend the 
execution of the treaty on develop- 
ment cooperation by means of which 
an important part of the investment 
programme up to an amount of US 
$100 million will not be available 
for the moment. This will lead directly 


to the dismissal of thousands of work- 
ers, the suspension in part of military 
cooperation and to suspension of 
cultural agreements. 

The measures and actions taken 
by the Netherlands are a_ flagrant 
violation of the treaty concluded 
between Suriname and the Nether- 
lands in 1975 and the Treaty of Vienna 
on treaty law. Their direct object is 
to influence the _ internal political 
developments in Suriname. This leads 
to a direct intervention in the internal 
affairs of Suriname and de facto is 
an attempt to continue three cen- 
turies of colonial domination. 

The Government of Suriname wishes 
to emphasise that it will maintain 
its policy of non-alignment and will 
continue internationally to campaign 
for the strengthening of the Non Aligned 
Movement. With the fraternal peoples 
of Latin America and the Caribbean 
the most warm, friendly and close 
relations will be maintained and further 
developed. 

Suriname will not hesitate to ask 
our friends in the region openly for 
their solidarity and support in the 
recently begun process of our decol- 
onisation. Especially in these moments, 
when we feel most strongly the di- 
rect dependence on and_ blackmail 
from the Dutch ex-colonial power 
and from the United States, we are 
counting on_ international solidarity 
to strengthen our national sovereignty. 
This will enable the Surinamese people 
to realise, without interference, its 
independent choice to work towards 
a democratic and socially just society. 

Therefore, we will vehemently pro- 
test against any attempt by the Neth- 
erlands or the United States to draw 
us into the East-West contradiction. 
Suriname will continue to champion 
a policy of non-alignment and regional 
cooperation. 
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India Yesterday 
and Today 


Several times in India’s thirty five years 
of post-imperial independence, mass 
movements have launched assaults on its 
governmental system of parliamentary 
democracy. 

The latest current of revolt in the sub- 
continent is manifest in the movement 
which overthrew the rule of Indira 
Gandhi's Congress in the southern states 
of Karnataka and Andhra and in the riots 
which have claimed five hundred lives 
in the North Eastern state of Assam. 

The movement which was led by 
Jayaprakash Narayan in the mid-seven- 
ties led to the erosion of the very system 
by which India was governed. Demon- 
strators paralysed, through selective 
action, the legislatures of several states 
and brought, at least in the states of 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, an anarchy 
which seemed to signal the drawing of 
breath before the exhalation of a move- 
ment close to revolution. Indira Gandhi, 
then Prime Minister, grooming her son 
Sanjay as the heir of her dynasty, de- 
clared the Emergency and again detained 
thousands without trial. The Emergency 
curbed the freedom of the press, the 
freedom to strike and led to Sanjay 
Gandhi’s notorious moves to sterilise 
by force sections of the population, and 
to the ruthless ‘slum clearance’ projects 
in which the homes of urban commun- 
ities were bulldozed. 

The break from the authority of the 
Congress Party and the revolt against 
the central government in the South of 
India has a long history which demon- 
strates the potential of mass movements 
in several ways. Through British rule 
and into the era of Independence, the 
peasant movement of Telangana, repre- 
senting the landless and the poor, 
established in a region of Andhra state a 
continuous revolt which broke at times 
into armed struggle. The southernmost 
state of Kerala on the West of the south- 
ern peninsula, gained international not- 
oriety by becoming the first state in the 
parliamentary democratic world to 
establish and run a communist govern- 
ment. In the late fifties, under the ban- 
ner of the CPI (the then united Com- 
munist Party of India, which has strong 
links with Moscow) the electorate re- 
jected the Congress Party of Prime 
Minister Nehru and voted in a commun- 


ist government to rule the state. Nehru 
had to constitutionally accept the ver- 
dict but unconstitutionally initiated, 
through the agitation of the Congress 
cadres and the Catholic population of 
the state which was against the sup- 
posedly atheistic new government, a 
protest movement. Nehru then, under 
the excuse of bringing back law and 
order, suspended the communist govern- 
ment and declared direct rule of the 
state from the centre. Since the suspen- 
sion of that communist government, 
Kerala has voted in three governments 
which have been either communist or 
had a coalition with the communists as 
important partners. 

The state of Andhra, where Indira’s 
party lost overwhelmingly in last 
month’s elections to the regionalist 
Telugu Deshan Party, led by a retired 
film star (a better actor than Ronald 
Reagan, incidentally) was itself carved 
out by an agitational movement of the 
fifties and sixties. The people of Andhra 
won recognition from the centre for 
statehood through such a movement. 
From its formation, Andhra state has 
been in the hands of the Congress Party. 
The southern states of Andhra, Karna- 
taka, Kerala and Tamilnadu were spared 
the suffering that the emergency imposed 
on the people of the north. The Con- 
gress ministry in Karnataka was run by 
the Chief Minister Devraj Urs, who in 
‘78, after the Emergency, assisted the 
Indira Congress to capture the vote in 
Karnataka and in the neighbouring state 
of Andhra. Devraj Urs was a party boss 
who saw himself as a sort of a king in 
his own constituency. 

The break from the Congress rule of 
Indira’) came when Sanjay _ insulted 
Devraj Urs and Urs denounced her, the 
rule of the emergency and the uncon- 
stitutional power wielded by her son. 
With the departure of Urs from the Con- 
gress fold, Indira lost a powerful ally in 
the south. Nevertheless, when Indira 
sought re-election to parliament after 
her humiliating defeat at the hands of 
the electorate in ‘77, she picked the 
Andhra constituency of Chikmagalur to 
return in a by-election. 

In ‘80, in the election in which the 
Indian population decided that even 
Indira Gandhi was better than no govern- 
ment, she came back to power and 
Andhra and Karnataka gave her a pos- 
itive poll. Now ‘83 has brought a reverse. 
The Congress ministries were overthrown 
leaving the party of central government 
with virtually no support in south India. 


In Assam, the challenge to the centre 
is not through elections but against 
them. The opposition to the current 
elections in the state held to end Presi- 
dent’s rule from the centre and restore a 
‘normal’ legislature to Assam, comes 
from the Assamese population led by 
the student movement. The state is rich 
in Indian oil and has traditionally been 
the market-garden for the growth of tea. 

Under British rule, the peasantry of 
Assam was relegated to a second position 
in the productive life of the state as 
Bengali clerical workers, small entre- 
preneurs and a Bengali shop-keeping class 
were encouraged to move north. The 
labour on the tea plantations was not 
local Assamese peasantry either but was 
drawn largely from the tribal sections of 
non-Hindu people from the _ further 
north-eastern states of Nagaland and 
from the foothills of the Himalayas. 
The resurgence of Assamese nationalism, 
a leaning towards its, language and cul- 
ture coincided, in the sixties and seven- 
ties with the exploitation of oil in the 
state and the large scale immigration of 
Hindus who were displaced from East 
Bengal which fought its own. war to 
become Bangladesh. 

Assam has a large unpatrolled border 
with the state of Bangladesh and the 
Assamese allege that five million Bangla- 
deshis have settled in their territory as 
illegal immigrants. It is true the Bengalis 
came initially after the period of Indian 
partition when East Bengal became 
part of Pakistan, to escape religious 
and political persecution and then in 
significant numbers when non-Bengali 
muslims were accused of being traitors 
to Bangladesh and expelled. The student 
movement that leads the Assamese 
revolt and boycott of the elections has 
had repeated meetings with the central 
government in Delhi to demand the ex- 
pulsion of this non-Assamese popula- 
tion. The negotiations have been suspen- 
ded by Indira Gandhi in favour of 
immediate elections which her party 
hopes to win, relying on the Bengali 
population of Assam. The student move- 
ment has set off a wave of revolt amongst 
the indigenous Assamese population 
which has moved to strident regionalist 
politics because of the failure of the 
central government to provide a frame- 
work of material development for any 
section of the population except the 
landlords, the owners of large business 
and the small caste of politicians who 
cling to lucrative office through the 
patronage of the ruling party. 
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Cricket Notes 


by CL R James 


I presume that readers have already 
read my previous article on the English 
team in Australia (Race Today Review 
1983). It was written and posted to 
friends on October 29 1982. Let 
me briefly review what I said then. 
Peter May, Chairman of the English 
Selection Committee, has stated that 
the side was a good one. I denied 
that absolutely. I raised what to me 
was a very serious question — the 
uncertainty and instability in batting 
and bowling of Ian Botham. I stated, 
as clearly as possible, my opinion that 
in the areas of batting and bowling 
he was an unstable and undependable 
performer. 

I drew special attention to the 
importance of Jackman as a bowler, 
going into details as to his style and 
his potentiality. I referred to the dif- 
ficulties of Willis as captain, the fact 
that as a bowler he got tired very 
quickly. I identified Cowans’ need 
of the captain’s assistance so that he 
would be ready to bring his full powers 
to bear by the 3rd test. 

Much of what I said on October 29 
is now known. The question naturally 
arises as to how such an antagonism of 
opinion and view could take place. 
To state the essence of the matter 
briefly: analysis of cricket in England 
has so declined that at the present 
time people cannot admit they have 
been wrong because they cannot say 
why. 
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I shall pose some elementals: what 


is a good side? A good side does not 
consist of eleven good men. It contains, 


as a rule, a pair of high class bowlers. 
Trueman and Statham; Hall and Grif- 


fiths; Grimmett and O’Reilly; Ramadhin 


and Valentine; Barnes and Foster. A 
pair, not two individual bowlers. Why 
that should be so, I can’t go into now, 
but in any case the fact is historically 
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English cricketers 


undeniable. The 1982 England team 
to Australia had not such a pair. A 
serious weakness. 


Now, in regard to batting. A few 
sides, very few, had a super batsman 
to play with them for a decade. To me 
the greatest of them all is Jack Hobbs, 
1907-1930. I mention him first so as to 
be able to keep Don Bradman within 
some restraint. The West Indies had 
one such; George Headley. There was 
no hint of such a batsman on the 1981 
England side. But such star batsmen 
are very rare. A useful substitute is 
three or four batsmen who constantly 
supplement one another’s strength and 
weakness. The combination that comes 
easily to mind is the 3 W’s of the West 
indies team. I do not think of any of 
these three as a super batsman, but the 
three together are as formidable a body 
of batsmen as you can find. To take — 
one example, Frank Worrell. He was 
as good as they come in 1948. After 
that there was Walcott at the head, 
then Weekes. And then in 1960, Frank 
Worrell came again and in Australia 
scored 65, 65, 0,0, 22,57. 11.93, 
10 and 7. It was not only the runs he 
scored; but Worrell, 12 years after 1948, 
led Test Cricket out of the degeneration 
into which it had sunk. 

The England side not only does not 
have one super batsman, it does not 
have three or four batsmen who can be 
depended upon to hold the batting 
together for a few years. There are no 
batsmen to hold the batting together 
even for one year. 

The last point I wish to make is not 
on the question of selection. The poverty 
of the English Selection Committee is 
publicly proven. I want to refer here 
to the question of captaincy. Peter 
May used to lead the England side. 
Bradman did the same for Australia. 
Frank Worrell was the best modern 
captain I have known. But I want to 
say one thing about the English captain, 
Willis. He does not lead the England 
side. As captain he is a co-respondent. 
Something happens upon which Willis 
responds. That was obvious before he 
led the side to Australia but it has 
now become notorious. Willis has 
declared himself. Is he going to cap- 
tain England again? He does not know. 
Is he going to bawl again for England? 
He does not know. He says quite 
plainly that on these and similar matters, 
others will decide. This in 1983. Willis 
as captain is void, but he is not respon- 
sible. The English Selection Committee 
and cricket journalists in the press, 
radio and television are all responsible 
for the degeneration of cricket think- 
ing in England. Gentlemen, I await 
your reply. 


Life Under the 
Brits 


Falls Memories 
by Gerry Adams 
Published by Brandon 
Reviewed by Julia Attwater 


At a time when Gerry Adams, political 
head of the Irish Republican Army 
(IRA), has become a leading figure, 
his book, “Falls Memories”, is both 
timely and welcome, particularly as we 
have been denied his views in other 
ways. Adams, coming from a country 
where the desire to ‘exterminate’ the 
inhabitants has been ‘ruthless’, and 
where houses and streets fall into 
decay or disappear, joins a tradition of 
writers who wish to record that his- 
torical experience. His focus is West 
Belfast, specifically the Lower Falls, 
Republican and Catholic stronghold, 
the place of his roots. Obviously much 
of his knowledge and experience can- 
not be stated, and it is, no doubt, for 
this reason that he prefaces his book 
with the hope that ‘those readers who 
buy this book expecting something 
else will not be too disappointed’: on 
that level at least disappointment is 
acceptable. 

His stated reason for writing is a 
response to the call that ‘someone 
should write a book about what it was 
like here’, ie. the Lower Falls, before 
it became a ‘strange, alien landscape’, 
hostile to the simple pleasures assoc- 
iated with childhood, and where ‘only 
hospitality and the ‘people’s resistance’ 
remain. 

The book embraces a variety of 
approaches: a good 50% is an academ- 
ic survey of the development and de- 


cline of West Belfast as an industrial 
extension of British Capitalism; the 
consequent changing topography of the 
Lower Falls area, and the political 
history of the working class within 
that area. In the latter case, there is 
an analysis of why the Catholic sector 
fell particular victim to the sectarianism 
rising out of a divided working class. 
After a temporary respite from working 
class division, and after Larkin and 
Conolly defected to the South, there 
was the inevitable Trade Union ‘sell 
out’, and the subsequent focus of 
Republicanism in the offended Cath- 
olic sector. 

The second approach is sociological: 
he looks at a community disbanded by 
British Imperialism, and focuses par- 
ticularly on a youth dispossessed. 
Much of this takes the form of Adam’s 
own childhood memories, in which 
gang fights and adventures (sneaking 
into the cinema, exploring Cavehill) 
were the innocent expressions of 
boyhood. He presents a comparison, 
mostly understated, with the present 
youth whose gang fights are more 
‘real’, i.e. intrinsically anti-state, or 
sectarian, and whose restrictions are 
those which apply in any police state; 
no ‘wee streets’ to play in and the 
countryside barb-wired off. Songs fea- 
ture strongly as a part of organic ex- 
pression: some are universal, most 
respond to political events and work- 
ing class experiences. He seems to have 
particular admiration for the incredible 
rapidity with which modern youth 
translate experience into verse or 
slogan. 

Interspersed: with these main strands 
is an anecdotal approach: here there is 
autobiography, designed perhaps to 
show that we all share the common 
thread of humanity, and some incon- 
clusive interviews. 

Thus Adams approaches the Lower 
Falls from several different angles. 
There is very little that is contentious, 
but much that is undeveloped. The 
blend of autobiography, grassroot ex- 
perience, historical and political analysis 
is, in form, something of a hotch-potch. 
In part he achieves his aim to capture 
the essence of ‘what it was like’, but 
one can think of others who have done 
it better. However, on the propaganda 
level, he manages to present himself as 
a sympathetic character who is a mem- 
ber of the working class, before a 
member of Sinn Fein. 


The Seventies 
in 
Jamaica 


Power Game 
by Perry Henzell 
Published by Kingston: Ten-A 
Publications, 1982 
Reviewed by Mervyn Morris 


Perry Henzell is the white Jamaican 
who directed that remarkable film, 
‘The Harder They Come.’ He was also 
co-auther of the script. Power Game’, 
his first novel, is another real achieve- 
ment, demonstrating (like the movie) 
Henzell’s uncommon understanding of 
Jamaica. “If a no so it go, a nearly so!”’ 
Simply as story, ‘Power Game’ be- 
guiles. It keeps moving. It is strong 
on character, presenting several people 
fully. The prose is unpretentious, flex- 
ibly expressive without seeming aware 
of itself. The main virtue of the novel, 
however, is its authenticity. In the 
Preface Henzell declares: “The story 
is set in the Caribbean, in the seventies, 
on an island with a population of two 
million people, mostly black, who 
speak English and have been tuned to 
American radio for forty years.” That 
the island is a version of Jamaica is 
confirmed in some of the conditions, 
episodes and characters described. Fair- 
ly obvious sources include the “Green 
Bay Massacre”, the resultant Peace 
Truce between rival political gangs in 
the ghettoes of West Kingston, and the 
great reggae Peace Concert held to cele- 
brate the “truce”. Elements in various 
characters suggest at least partial mod- 
els. No prizes offered for identifying 
likely sources of the character called 
Percy J. Sullivan, the Prime Minister: 
“From the first moments of his 


first Barbara Walters interview the 
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TV public in America recognized 
that when it came to the politics 
of charisma they were watching the 
first Third World star that they 
could really relate to.” (p.199) 

PJ is just one of the many persuasive 
portraits of people on the periphery of 
the main action. Others include Burru, 
a Rasta philosopher who becomes a 
media personality; ghetto leaders such 
as Biga, Red Roy, I-Roy, Wire. 

The main characters who most fully 
interact are General Mark Bernard 
(the army), his brother Winston (an 
economist), Winston’s wife Michele 
(a media expert and a freedom-loving 
woman), her brother Eddie Azani 
(a pragmatic businessman involved in 
the recording industry, money-lending 
and ganja), and Zack, a Bob-Marley- 
like reggae singer who gets asked to do 
more than sing about justice. 

Through the fiction, ‘Power Game’ 
presents a vivid picture of Jamaica in 
the seventies; possibilities, problems, 
failures. As seen in the novel, the most 
crucial failure is in economic decision- 
making. Winston argues a case against 
the country borrowing more money. 


“Ever since the OPEC oil-price 
spiral started in ’73 it’s been obvious 
that most oil-based equipment is 
obsolete, but nobody saw ‘73 coming 
and all the industrial nations are 
caught with huge inventories of oil- 
based equipment... 

“They will readily lend us the 
money to buy this obsolete equip- 
ment. . . but we have to resist the 
temptation to borrow for three 
reasons. One, we won't be able 
to afford the oil to run it. Two, 
by the time we’ve paid for it we'll 
be too broke to afford the new tech- 
nology just then coming on to the 
market. Three, we will have lost 
a valuable opportunity to use the 
waiting time to set up our basic 
agricultural infrastructure once 
and for all. I suggest we start off 
by planning to borrow as little 
money as possible during this 
time of transition.” (p.lI9) 


But special interests and short-term 
political considerations prevail. Econ- 
omic and social disaster follows, inex- 
orably. With the drop in government 
revenue from the formal economy, 
the cabinet brings severe foreign-ex- 
change controls into force to halt 
the flow of money out of the island. 
Businessmen make increasing use of the 
ganja trade to get their money out 
“rather than reinvest it in an island 
where it could get trapped forever.” 
(p.191) As the times get tighter, people 
become more and more dissatisfied, 
the place looks more and more un- 
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governable, the army begins to think 
of imposing law and order, the extreme 
left brands the army leadership fascist. 

The novel is less convincing in its 
hints of hope. It lays great stress on the 
need to build on an agricultural base, 
and it emphasizes the need for a truly 
effective leader like one of those “very 
few who, having climbed to the peaks 
of power, realized that they could 
coast to where they wanted to get if 
only they were pointing in the right 
direction, that attempting to climb 
higher was almost as fatal a waste of 
time as coasting in the wrong direction” 
(p.367) 

As the novel’s new leader emerges 
from the national wreckage, “The re- 
ward was seeking was that... . 
people would begin to notice, here 
and there, sporadically at first and 
then more regularly, that things had 
started to work again.” (p.368) 

‘Power Game’ is an entertaining, 
informative novel. It deserves to be 
widely read. 


Raw Experience 


Know What I Mean? 
Edited by Alan Turkie 
Published by the National Youth 
Bureau 
Reviewed by Marlene McLeary 


The Police, the Courts, Crime, Vio- 
lence and Detention, Work, Aspects 
of Relationships with Women are some 
of the topics discussed in Know What 
I Mean? by two discussion groups 
consisting of young men living in 
and around the Lewisham area. Group 
one is all-black and reggae oriented, 
while group two is black-white and is 
soul-head oriented. All the young men 
are working class, have been through 
periods of unemployment and several 
have been in detention for petty crimes. 
The various topics are seen in the 
light of their own or close friends’ 
experiences. 

The text is made up of dialogue 
transcribed from tape recordings of 
actual conversations and the name 
of each participant is quoted alongside 
the dialogue. 

The editor of the book. Alan Turkie, 
who has worked as a youth worker 
in Lewisham, points out, in his inform- 
ative introduction, that the purpose 
of this book is to show the attitudes, 
lives and opinions of seventeen young 
people. “I therefore,” he says “‘make 
no defence for giving the 17 contri- 
butors an almost uninterrupted voice, 
nor do I make any excuse for the 
book’s unscientific nature.” 


Mother of Dialect 


Selected Poems: Louise Bennett 
Edited by Mervyn Morris 
Published by Sangster’s Bookstore 
Jamaica 
Reviewed by Linton Kwesi Johnson 


For more than forty years, the Jamaican 
poet, Louise Bennett has been delighting 
readers and listeners alike with her 
dialect verse. Writing almost exclusively 
in the language of Jamaican folk, Miss 
Bennett was the first Caribbean poet 
to fully realise the potential of the 
spoken word as a valid and authentic 
vehicle of poetic expression, creating 
a style of poetry with a local habitation 
and a name. She is now regarded as the 
mother of dialect or ‘nation language’ 
poetry in the English speaking Carib- 
bean. 

This has not always been so. For 
although ‘Miss Lou’ had risen to national 
and regional prominence,-she had for a 
long time been regarded as a lady of the 
theatre, an entertainer, a comedienne, 
but not a poet. It was not until the pub- 
lication, twenty years ago, of Mervyn 
Morris’ prize winning essay, ‘On Read- 
ing Louise Bennett, Seriously’, that 
Miss Bennett began to win the recog- 
nition she so clearly deserved as a major 
literary figure in the development of 
Caribbean literature. 

‘Selected Poems’, her latest collec- 
tion, is published largely in response 
to the growing demand generated by 
the use of Miss Bennett’s verse in schools 
and other institutions of learning. 
This thoughtfully prepared collection 
spans the poet’s career, and has the 
added bonus of 34 poems, ‘not prev- 
iously published in book form or. . . 
from volumes now out of print’. The 
poems here, ‘chosen primarily for 
their literary merit’, are conveniently 
divided into sections based on theme 
for the benefit of the reader. 

In his excellent introduction, Mer- 
vyn Morris provides us with biograph- 
ical details on Miss Bennett, tracing 
the development of her art and her 
achievements; the conventions of her 
composition, language, form and con- 
tent. This, together with a fairly ex- 
tensive glossary of dialect or creole 
words, notes, commentary and teach- 
ing questions are all invaluable aids to 
the understanding and appreciation of 
the poetry of Louise Bennett. 


Arts Journal 


Ambit, A quarterly arts review 
Reviewed by Akua Rugg 


“Ambit” is a quarterly arts review 
produced by a distinguished inter- 
national body of editors. From time 
to time it focuses on a particular theme. 
Ambit 91 is devoted to the work of 
West Indian artists based one way or 
another in Britain. 

The issue contains poems, short 
stories, paintings, drawings, critical 
reviews together with an editorial 
defining the British West Indian artist: 
“residence here is a qualification; but 
they tend to be mobile, not upwardly 
within the society, but taking flight 
abroad, or returning to the Caribbean.” 

Those Caribbean artists of the 
first generation to settle in Britain 
are represented, amongst others by 
Sam Selvon, James Berry, John La 
Rose, Andrew Salkey, Edward Brath- 
waite, A L Hendricks, John Figuero 
and A E Markham; of the following 
generation are Linton Johnson, Edgar 
White, Caryl Phillips, Ray Povey, John 
Agard and Errol Lloyd. 
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The work of women artists figures 
prominently in the journal. The script 
of “Motherland”, a play conceived 
and produced by women of the ex- 
perience of those women who migrated 
from the Caribbean to Britain, has 
been reproduced in its entirety, to- 
gether with many photographs of the 
production. There are also poems and 
short stories contributed by little 
known writers such as Amryl John- 
son, Grace Nicholls and Lynford French. 

The diversity of the work produced 
by these artists sharing a common 
colonial heritage is impressive. Linton 
Johnson’s poem, “Wat About Di Work- 
ing Claas”, deals with the struggles of 


the international working class from 

Gdansk to New Cross. Edward Brath- 
waite with the poem “Dies irae”’ poses 
the same question in language associa- 
ted with an educated elite. 

Ambit 91 at £2 provides a compre- 
hensive, serious and stimulating intro- 
duction to the wealth of material 
produced by artists of Caribbean origin. 


A 
Moral Fable 


Gandhi. A film directed by 
Richard Attenborough 
Reviewed by Fay Rodrigues 


Close on the heels of the Festival of 
India, the multi-million epic, ‘Gandhi’, 
by Sir Richard Attenborough, contin- 
ues the wave of nostalgia for the good 
old, bad old days of the Raj. The 
fever of publicity has included a doc- 
umentary on the making of the film, 
a book by Attenborough on his life 
long project and critical acclaim for 
the film in the Indian, British and 
American press. 

The film is certainly an impressive 
piece of work, involving a massive 
cast, costing over £13 million and ona 
scale hardly dreamed of in these reces- 
sion bound days. Ben Kingsley, as the 
Mahatma, turns in a controlled and 
compelling performance, often fighting 
and usually winning against the appalling 
leaden script by John Brinsley. But 
ultimately the film is unsatisfactory 
and relies heavily on a nostalgic and 
simplistic approach to a complex 
character and a turbulent period of 
history. 

Attenborough has created a myth of 
the man and of the movement for 
independence and, in doing so, has 
done a great disservice to Gandhi, 
other political leaders and the people 
of India. His Gandhi dwarfs the other 
major protagonists of the time and 
his treatment obscures many crucial 
issues such as Partition and also Un- 
touchability. Attenborough claims, in 
his introduction to the film, to want 
to look at ‘the heart of the man.’ But 
he has neither given us a plausible and 
accurate account of the independence 
movement nor a deep understanding 
of Gandhi. His Gandhi falls between 
two stools. 

So we learn little about the tremen- 
dous influence he had on the people 
of India nor do we learn much about 
his relationship with his wife and chil- 
dren and close friends. The complex 
and quixotic man of his autobiography 
‘My Experiments with Truth’ is absent 


here. But Attenborough has come a 
long way from Churchill’s description 
of the ‘half naked fakir.’ 

Most reviewers of the film have 
overlooked the lapses in the film in 
the face of the ambitious scope of the 
project, and many have been so moved 
by the events depicted in the film that 
their critical faculties were blunted. 
What is most striking about ‘Gandhi’ 
is the way that the medium of film 
has been used to re-write history. Both 
the selective use of events and charac- 
ters make this film a wonderful apology 
for British imperialism. 


Throughout the film we see Gandhi 
as a colossus, untypical of Indians, 
the only man with the moral force and 
unswerving will capable of defeating 
the British in India. Throughout the 
film we have a European or American 
who acts as an on screen translator 
of the man for us. (No need for sub- 
titles here). So we see a white clergy- 
man, C. F. Andrews, an English woman 
follower, Mirabel, and an American 
photographer, Margaret Bourk-White, 
who are privy to Gandhi’s secret fears 
and hopes. This may have been a delib- 
erate move on the part of Attenborough 
to ensure the involvement of British and 
American audiences, but what it am- 
ounts to is Gandhi through the eyes of 
the West. There is none of the obvious 
stereotyping of characters which we 
have come to expect from Western 
film-makers, but a selectivity and 
perspective which is more insidiously 
weighted against India. 

The lack of depth afforded the In- 
dian characters and the almost total 
absence of the ordinary people of 
India stunt the film. History is seen 
as something made by charismatic 
individuals and the complex interplay 
of political forces simplified unrealis- 
tically. Despite three hours of drama 
and some very moving scenes, ultimate- 
ly, Gandhi remains a moral fable for 
the West. 
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Mama 
Was 


There 


Sassafrass, Cypress & Indigo 
by Ntozake Shange 
Published by St. Martin’s Press, 
New York 
Reviewed by CL R James 


This book, we are told before it begins, 
“4g dedicated to all women in struggle.” 
The full significance of that dedication 
will only be appreciated after the whole 
book has been read, and reflected upon. 
The book is one of the most extra- 
ordinary published at the present day 
and is further testimony to the remark- 
able gifts of its author Ntozake Shange: 
we have already seen these gifts 

in her poetry and the literary crit- 
icism that she incorporated in it. This 
book tells the lives and, more strictly 
speaking the life style of three black 
women. One is about Indigo and here 
it is only quotations that will register 
truth and scope. 


“Indigo felt the moon in her mouth, 
singing the South in her”. 


We deal with slaves and slavery; we learn 
that with the slaves, communication, 
philosophy and understanding of the 
world came only in their music. 


“What you think music is, whatchu 
think the blues be, and them get 
happy church musics is about, 
but talkin’ wit the unreal what’s 
mo’ real than most folks ever gonna 
know.” 


From the contemporary South and 
a historical glimpse at slavery (much 
more than a glitnpse) we move into 
types of life in the United States. 

The girls penetrate and experience 
life at all points, men, various men; 
other women; drugs, using buying: 
and selling; domestic service, personal 
service to wealthy women, taking 
these as they come and go and come 
again. 

They are not limited to life in the 
United States. There is dancing and 
for the first time one is informed 
of what dancing signifies to American 
blacks. Here is Ariel 
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“he jumps to the floor, undulates, 
and brings the Haitian spirit Dam- 
ballah to the San Francisco under- 
ground theatre. The dancers had 
been in the aisles doing modern 

black American contractions and 
slides and swivels and things, and 
now they were all ancient and Af- 
rican and wholly non West Coast 
California. It’s so magic folks feel 


their own ancestors coming up out 


of the earth to be in the realms 
of their descendants; one feels 
the blood of their mothers still 
flowing in them, survivors of the 
diaspora’’. 


Of course there is Mich who blows 
his horn (and is on parole). The imag- 
iantive adventures and the harsh real- 
ity of the blacks is here. 


ake Shange 


“Black kids living in a socialist 
dream world that cost upwards 
of $ 400,000 a year. All of them 
raised a ruckus when they learned 
that they had to work in potato 
fields and tend animals, even though 
they were on scholarship, every- 
body except Leroy and some of the 
Africans”. 


We are hit across the face with the 


Africa of the American blacks. 


“The path to the Meeting House 
was muddy, black, rich. Sassafrass 
didn’t mind the delta mud oozing 
thru her sandals. She pulled her 
buba up. Took small steps. Going 


to meet her Father. Shango & 
Oshun were here eternal parents, 
‘sides Hilda Effania & Alfred. She 
thought her wish might already 
have been granted, but she went 
with a request, nonetheless.” 


Before the end of the book one 
sees different kinds of blacks. One of 
the girls meets a man who takes her to 
dinner and while they are waiting 
for the food two blacks come in ob- 
viously Harvard and a woman in Paris- 
ian style. 

All through the book, however, 
are these adventures actual and though 
imaginative very real. Amidst all the 
irregularity, the turbulence (we do not 
say immorality, because nothing is 
posed in terms of morals) the mother 
of the daughters writes them letters, 
single letters of a good christian woman 
who loves her daughters despite their 
irregularity. The book ends with Sassa- 
frass, Cypress and Indigo back home 
to their mother who cooks for them. 
The mother ends the book whereupon 
the significance of the struggle and what 
the mother thinks is borne home. 


“Yes darlin. ’m here was there 
ever one time when you couldn’t 
come home? Yes darlin’, I know 
this isn’t the way you wanted. But 
sweetheart, whoever you are is 
all we have & I swear for Jesus, 
you my child. Mama was there.” 
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OO A ee 
Sonnet For Mckay 


When young from flame soil, searching north to find 
A continent to reap of endless fruit, 

You heard your song words flourish in a wind 

of paper praise, you also wept, a severed root. 

In tensing hope you showed your shoe-black face 
And saw the clouds of promise bend down low. 
The rain was white; but still you sought a place 
Where island flesh and heat could easy flow. 
Morocco, nigger Harlem, black Marseilles — 

You found a deep, a dark return of blood 

That bled your pen, set hands to strum and play 
A song of dancing banjo brotherhood — 

So far from home, so very long away, 

In a jazz beat, back street African cafe. 


For Easter, 
andBe Youth 


Scream 

clean like a blade 

to cut confusion 

from the brain 

then the music goes 
down deep 

dark, 

dark I 

am dark and ugly here 
but beautiful 

in Zion in the heart 
on the mountain 

of this music’s revelation 


but down on the low 

I am short of rice 

short of soap 

short of milk and honey 
as I would say 

but not short 

of the impression 

of downpression — 


downpressed so, 
but we will be 
up-rised 

of this situation 
for there are rights 
even in Babylon. 


Up-risen, 

for there is 

a new time religion 
and the Son of Man 
will be seen 

in the manifestival 
of our up-pression. 
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She WillReturn 


There is a punishment 

to the sun, 

like hot charcoals 

tied around my head. 

It reminds me 

of my hell. 

She will return. 

She will return like a breeze. 
cool from the sea. 


There is a sting 

in the mountain air, 

a sharp edge of cold 

that cuts to the vein, 

and the blood holds 

back its flow. 

But she will come back. 

She will come back 

like the first warmth of morning 
red over the hill. 


The only companion 
on this road 

is the dust that rises 
to mock the pride 


of walking alone. 

But she will return to me. 
She will return 

like moisture of night 

to this parched patience. 


There is a distance 

to the music. 

It echoes across a valley 
and drops dead 

off my body. 

She will come back. 
She will come back 

to give dance 

to these drying bones. 


A season is descending 

that will cool the day 

and warm the night. 

She is coming home. 

She is coming home to me 
like mountain stream reviving. 
There is an endless ripening 
rising to the surface 

of the hills. 


The Goat 


The goat head jerked 

when the machete swung down. 
The kill wasn’t clean. 

Bad omen, 

bad. O man 

what happen now? 


Second lick - 

the head still on - 
third lick - 

at last. 


Benney mad. 
Whites and ganja 
tear him loose 

and him split the 
bad-lucky belly, 
pull out the guts 
and spill him future 
on the ground. 


Belly fi bury, 

Benney fi dead. 

It happen next day - “unidentified”’ - 
a Babylon bullet in the head. 


But I man skin the goat. 

And skin fi stretch in the heat. 

Skin fi see the sun. 

I can’t dead, and heart fi beat 

like the beat on the skin of a living drum. 
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